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swers at the bottom of this page. 


I. You are driving fifty miles an hour in open country. You 





Many states give driving examinations before 
they grant a driver’s license. Well-trained and 
experienced drivers can readily pass these of- 
ficial tests. But here’s a test that will make 
even you experts think a bit. Three answers 
right out of five is good —four is excellent — 
and if you get them all perfect, you’re either a 
wonderful driver or you peeked at the an- 


come over the crest of a hill and see this cow about 150 
feet ahead. Could you stop in time to avoid a cow-lision? || No 





2. A woman and a child start to cross the 
road ahead of you. You are driving 35 miles 
per hour, and you blow your horn when you 
are 100 feet away (about half a city block). * 
How many seconds have they to get out of 
your way if you do not slow down or stop? 









Se Which of these two cars has the right 
of way? 


The sedan The convertible 


WHE 
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4. What is the best thing to do when you 
hear a siren? 





= 





A Stop where you are. 

B Keep on going. 

C Listen to determine where the sound is 
coming from and then decide what to do. 











5. At which of these two pumps would you 
stop to get this service station’s highest 
quality gasoline? 


The pump on the left, The pump on the right. a 

















I second 2seconds Sseconds 10 seconds M FREE 72-Page Book 
D Pull over to the right and stop. PROFESSIONAL | : mine ae 
DRIVING Professional Driving” will 
A as give you the fine points of 
NSWERS i. \ a I d error reetnerod safe driving. Fully illustrat- 
¢ No. You would travel about 75 feet before you could get your Doma inte tent... ed. Typical chapter headings: 
foot on the brake, and under average road conditions it would sone 








then take at least 148 feet to stop—a total of 223 feet. 

2. Barely 2 seconds. 

3. The sedan. Unless there is a traffic signal, stop sign or other 
regulation, the car on your right has right of way ... but remem. 
ber it’s always better to yield the right of way than take a chance, 
4.“D” is right—emergency vehicles should be given the right 
of way without question. Generally this means pulling over to the 
right and stopping—so long as you do not block an intersection. 
5. The pump on the right—the one with the Ethyl emblem, 
Millions of experienced drivers look for the Ethyl emblem wheres 
ever they drive. They know that high-quality gasoline in a 
properly tuned engine makes for a more responsive car and there- 
fore a safer car, They make it a point to always ask for Ethyl. 


Cooperate with the Police Safety Check 
\ CHECK YOUR DRIVING \ CHECK YOUR CAR... CHECK ACCIDENTS} 





“The Dangerous Hours,” 
“Driving Tips for City Traf- a 
fic,” “How to Handlea Blow- 4 
out.” Offered free to all car 
owners by ETHYL. Send a 
postal card or clip coupon. 
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BE Goodrich 


Nice to have around the house! 


A typical example of B. F. Goodrich product development 


W; mean the hose, of course. Old- 
fashioned lawn hose — heavy, 
cumbersome, hard to lift and carry 
around the house and garden—is too 
much work for women who do much 
of America’s gardening. 

B.F.Goodrich engineers had de- 
veloped Koroseal flexible synthetic— 
waterproof, light, able to stand long, 
hard use, Théy*had made it into hun- 
dreds of iicsinctite they have 
made Koroseal $gcden hose. It weighs 


only about 60% as much as former 
hose yet carries “ts much water. It's 


4, 


made in colorful red or green, and 
will keep its water-tight strength for 
years in bright sun, on oily driveways, 
and with the roughest handling. 

Because it is permanently water- 
proof, Koroseal synthetic makes—in 
addition to hose — ideal raincoats, 
shower curtains, bathing caps, um- 
brellas. It is practically scuffproof and 
so wears like iron in luggage, hand- 
bags, sport shoe soles, camping equip- 
ment. 


Koroseal resists sun and air for years, 


which makes it perfect for outdoor 


upholstery, awnings, beach equipment. 
It is proof against grease and almost 
every acid—ideal for baby pants, of- 
fice and auto upholstery, food bags, 
tablecloths. 

Koroseal articles are appearing in 
more and more stores, and the num- 
ber is growing. Each article carries 
the Koroseal tag. The B.F.Goodrich 
Company, Akron, Ohio. 


Koroseal—Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


B.E Goodrich 
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The friendly custom of Col. James Crow 


was to let no traveler pass his distillery without inviting him in 


to partake of some of his excellent whiskey. 
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AMONG AMERICAS GREAT WHISKIES _/// 
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Kentucky Straight Whiskey ¢ Bourbon or Rye * 100 Proof + National Distillers Products Corporation, New York 
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Youth Talks Rack 
The letter of H, H. Edgar in the July 1 


issue of Newsweek is an insult to all teen- © 


agers. Perhaps he would not label us “slap- 


happy, jive-crazy, stupid, lazy’—-without one © 


ounce of “savvy” or “desire to acquire any” 


if he knew how many “teens” were regular _ 


in their church attendance or in their partici- 
pation in church and social activities. Mr. 


Edgar also forgets how many millions of | 
dollars of War Bonds were sold by young © 





: Pix 
Students: Serious 


people of teen age, not to mention the thou- 
sands of “average male high-school students” 
now lying under crosses overseas . . . 


Wiiu1aM H. MarsuH 
Detroit, Mich. 


@... Through, the failure of Mr. Edgar’s 
generation of graduates to bring about a 
peaceful and cooperative world, a majority 
of the present-day graduates had to waste 
from two to four years of their lives helping 
win a war and maintain peace, 

Wait for 25 or 80 years and see how much 
progress today’s graduates have made. Then 
judge them by their works! Perhaps if we 
will try to cooperate, instead of finding fault 
with each other, we young people and our 
elders can build a world fit for future gener- 
ations to live in! 

Crt. Don WATKINS 

Fort Benning, Ga. 


@ ... Without a doubt there are many teen- 
agers who fill Mr. Edgar’s description, but it 
was not the educators who so influenced 
them. The so-called “big people,” by their 
divorces and general lowering of ‘moral 


standards, have certainly not set an example . 


for youth to follow. Nor have adults who ape 
the “smartness” of such cheap public figures. 
Surely teachers do not lead or praise such a 
mode of living. Their job is a hard one, and 
too few people appreciate them. 
HicH-ScHooL STUDENT 
Glenmont, N., Y. 
Scented Puff 
I would like to say that I thought the 
article “Women: Scent vs. Sex” was inter- 
esting and thought-provo&mg (NEWSWEEK, 
(Continued on Page 6) 
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We were adding 
300,000 


telephones a month fs 


oa 
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That’s 3,600,000 a year—nearly three 
times as many as ever before. 


But disturbed conditions in this country 
have affected our supplies of steel, copper, 
lead, paper, cotton yarn, wood—many of 
the vital necessities for telephone 
production. 


Even so, you can depend on this: 


We're moving as fast as we can, and as 
supplies improve we'll speed up the 
program. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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| Condensed Statement of Condition June 29, 1946 
RESOURCES 





Cash in Vault and in 
Federal Reserve Bank e 7 e e e . a e e $ 664,828,114.00 
Due from Banks . e e e e e J . . e e e 295.791.677.94 
TOTAL CASH .... $960,619,791.94 
United States Government Obligations, direct and 


fully guaranteed ...... ene 2.848,132,068.30 
State, County, and Municipal Bonds 














eokentound 323,940,281.68 
Other Bonds and Securities . . . . . . « e 130,026,315.64 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank . . ..... 6,137,600.00 
Loans and Discounts ......-+«-eee 1,198,680,168.77 
Accrued Interest and Accounts Receivable. . . 17,690,494.68 


Bank Premises, Furniture, Fixtures, and Safe 
DORON VOW « «6 6 6 68640. % oe 28,061,091.09 








Other Real Estate Owned. . . . « « 2 « « _ 96,850.99 
Customers’ Liability on Account of Letters of Credit, 

Acceptances, and Endorsed Bills . ... . 40,737,711.78 
Other Resources . . . . «© © «© © © eo 187,606.53 








TOTAL RESOURCES . . . . « « « + $5,554,309,981.40 





LIABILITIES 


Capital: 
Common (8,528,646 Shares) -$ 106,608,075.00 
Preferred( 6,258Shares)* . 125,160.00 


Surplus... . + + « « «  98,752,325.00 
Undivided Profis . . . . . . 30,232,550.65 





Reserves . . . . 2. + + «© @ 4,304,056.90 4 
Preferred Stock Retirement Fund 162,053.65 
TOTAL CAPITAL FUNDS ........$ 240,184,221.20 a 
Reserve for Bad Debts... .. 2+ 6 « 17,719,315,14 q 
Demand . . . . . $3,083,943,460.10 a 
Deposits f ' §,238,524,328.12 
Savings and Time . 2,154,580,868.02 
Liability for Letters of Credit and as Acceptor, 
Endorser, or Maker on Acceptances and 
Foreign Bills * ee «© © © © © © @ © « @ 42,126,954.66 
Reserve for Interest Received in Advance . . . 7,270,973.57 
Reserve for Interest, Taxes, etc. . . . 2. « 6 « 8,484,188.71 





TOTAL LIABILITIES . . . « «.. « . $5,554,309,981.40 


* Issued at $50 ($20 Capital—$30 Surplus), Annual Dividend $2. Called 
and to be retired in full as of July 31, 1946. : 3 


This statement includes the figures of the London, England, banking office. 


tne te NASION & cc He need, Vig a/ 


When the people of California want to bor- Bank of America is growing with the c. 

row money—they come to Bank of America. West.Itis ready to meet every financial need 4 

Here they find a vast reservoir of credit, — of the people of California and their business 

sufficient to meet even unusual demands. and industrial enterprises. You are invited 

More important, they find at Bank of America _ to write for a copy of the graphic economic 

men who have the vision to understand _ study,‘“The CaliforniaTrend.” Address Bank 

their need for the money—vision toencourage of America, 300 Montgomery Street, San 

the business executive in his plans for ex- Francisco 20, or 660 South Spring Street, g 
pansion... to see the veteran asasuccessful Los Angeles 54. A 
farmer... to visualize the movie producer's 
scenario as a box office hit... to appreciate 


e@ 
the personal financial problem of the young Bank gag { America 


woman secretary. NATIONAL fRUSTAN? ASSOCIATION © 











California’s Statewide Bank... Main offices in the two Reserve cities of California—San Francisco and Los Angeles 
MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION - MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 


‘or 
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Newsweek, July 15, 1946, Volume XXVIII, No. 3. Newsweek is blished by WEEKLY PUBLICATIONS, INC., 350 Dennison Ave., Dayton 1, Ohio, printed in U.S.A. Entered as second 
class matter February 13, 1938, at toffice of Dayton, Ohio, under the Act of March’3, 1879, Subscription ‘$5.00 a year in U.S.A 











WHO WILL RUN 


THE NATIONS LARGEST 


a 


| BUSINESSES IN 1973? 





Young men back from war wonder about the Only 7 received more than $25—the highest 
‘country’s future and their own future. What will getting paid $69.23 a. week. 


* Say COE Re SORE ey aa The average first wage of all 143 was $13.40 a week. 


The 143 top men who manage 50 of the nation’s 


: Who will manage the nation’s largest businesses 
largest businesses* can help answer that one. 


in 1973? Exactly the same kind of men. 
Twenty-seven years ago, most of them came 


Then, as now, they will be leaders with courage, 
back from a war, too. 


ambition and initiative enough to come up the 
All of them, after the war or before, began their business ladder, rung by rung. 
business careers at the bottom. ° ° ° 


% Neither the men and women in industry nor the 
? One started work for $1.50 a- week—11 others hee ° ‘ y 
2 money in industry can be effective without good 
for less than $5 a week. 43 others started work : ; : 
management. Nothing else is so important to 
for less than $10 a week. - r . 
the workers’ welfare, the investors’ welfare, or 
81 others received between $10 and $25 a week. __ the public welfare. 


t 


N. W. AYER & SON, Ine. 


Philadelphia, New York, Chicago, Detroit, San Francisco 


Hollywood, Boston, Honolulu, London 


*Based upon an analysis of assets in the years immediately preceding the war. 

















The Job Hunter with 
Two Strikes 


ACKSON’S qualifications for the job 
J were excellent. He had a pleasing 
appearance, a warm personality, good 
references, and plenty of experience. 

And yet the man across the desk 
hesitated . . . finally said, “No.” 

Jackson didn’t know it, but he had 
two strikes* against him from the start. 


Can You Get Away with It? 


In these days of fierce competition to 
get and hold a job, can you afford to 
take chances with halitosis* (unpleasant 
breath)? 

Why risk offending others when 
Listerine Antiseptic offers you such an 
easy, delightful precaution against off- 


Against Him 


color breath? 


. Simply rinse the mouth with Listerine 
Antiseptic night and morning, and be- 
tween times when you want to be at 
your best. 


Almost at once Listerine Antiseptic 
renders your breath sweeter, fresher, 
less likely to offend. 

While some cases of halitosis are of 
systemic Origin, Most Cases, say some 
authorities, are due to the bacterial fer- 
mentation of tiny food particles cling- 
ing to mouth surfaces. Listerine Anti- 
septic halts such fermentation, then 
overcomes the odors fermentation 
causes. Use it night and morning. 


LAMBERT PHARMACAL Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


LISTERINE ANTISEPTIC for oral hygiene 
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(Continued from Page 2) 
June 24). However, I was a little hurt. Our 
fragrances, “Etchings” and “Becoming,” were 
not mentioned while those of our competitors 
were. 


RutH Troy REICH 
Parfums de Renel, Inc. 
Mount Vernon, N. Y. 


Miami Beach Prices 


In your June 24 issue an article about 
summer vacations misrepresents our positions 
here in Miami Beach... 

You quoted rooms in Miami this summer 
at $17 to $20 a day .. . I believe your writer 
meant to say the winter season at Miami 
Beach, which is a separate town and the 
resort known to vacationers . . . The rates 
quoted are for the finest, most lavish, and 
resplendent rooms on the ocean front. The 
average [in Miami] is one-half that figure, 
not for a day, but for a week . . . $12-a-day 
rooms (during the winter season) now rent 
for $10 a week [in Miami Beach]. 


Jack W. Hutton 
Manager 
Halcyon Hotel 
Miami Beach, Fla. 


Newsweek regrets the ambiguity in its 
original statement 


oJ 
Overseas Territories 


It was with interest that I read your state- 
ment in the May 20 Newsweek that some of 
Secretary Byrnes’s top advisers were “plu~- 
ging for a separate agency or department 
staffed by civilian experts to adminicter all 
United States overseas possessions, inclitin 
Pacific island bases acquired during te war.” 

No reference is made to the De- 
partment of the Interior and to its Division 
of Territories and Island Possessions, which ‘s 
responsible for administration of nearly all 
overseas territories of the United States. The 
department has for about 100 years been the 
agency of the United States Government in 
dealing with the problems of indigenous 
peoples, both on the mainland and over-ens. 

We are proud of the record of the depart- 
ment and its program of promoting economic, 
social, and political maturity in our posses- 
sions. Under the department, the Phil'pnine 
Commonwealth has prepared for indepen- 
dence and Hawaii and Alaska are preparing 
for statehood. The Virgin Islands are pro- 
gressing rapidly toward self-government. 
Puerto Rico, in accord with the President’s 
view as expressed in his January State of the 
Union Message, should be permitted to 
choose its own form of government and its 
ultimate status with respect to the United 
States. 

Careful thought is indeed being given to 
administration of the Pacific islands. A Cab- 
inet committee is now considering this prob- 
lem. I am sure that it is recognized in 

(Continued on Page 10) 





Address all correspondence regarding subscrip- 
tions to Circulation Department, NEWSWEEK 
Building, Broadway and 42nd Street, New York 
18, New York. Changes of Address: Send both 
old and new addresses, and allow four weeks for 
change to become effective. Subscription Prices: 
U.S. and Hawaiian editions: $5.00 one vear. 
$7.50 two years, $10 three years. Foreign post- 
age $2.00 a year. Special rate for members of 
Armed Forces $3.50 a year. 
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Depend on the “Jeep” to get you through! The versatile 
“Jeep” does many another job for industry: It serves as 
a light tractor and a mobile power unit. Extra seats 
make the Universal “Jeep” a personnel carrier. 


POWERED BY 
THE WORLD-FAMOUS 
WILLYS-OVERLAND 
“JEEP’ ENGINE 


“Jeep” uses 2-wheel-drive for speed and 
economy on the highway ... instantly shifts 
to 4-wheel-drive when the going is tough. 


OU know that nothing on wheels can beat the 

“Jeep” combination of power, traction and 
stamina for travel on or off the road... for wading 
through mud, sand or snow...for taking steep 
grades in its stride! You know, too, that despite ter- 
rain and weather, the “Jeep” will get you through 
to your hard-to-reach jobs when nothing else will! 


Here is a vehicle precisely tailored to the needs 
of the lumberman, the oil field worker, the miner 
...a vehicle made to order for the linesman, the 
utilities repairman, the highway trouble shooter! 
Here is an indispensable carrier of men, tools, sup- 
plies and power for all essential outdoor work! 


The world-famous Willys-Overland “Jeep” En- 
gine furnishes the powerful drive behind the live, 
surging push and pull of “Jeep” sure-footed 4- 
wheel-traction. The “Jeep” is built so sturdily, so 
compactly, it can take it and take it and take it! 


Come in and see the dependable, economical 
“Jeep.” Drive it yourself. The “Jeep” may be 
your answer! 


Willys-Overland Motors, Inc., Toledo 1, Ohio 


GET A jeep 
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The shortening that gives you golden- 
brown doughnuts, mouth-watering pie 
crust and fried potatoes, is born of vege- 
table seeds from farm and plantation. 


It’s a big step from there to your kitch- 
en... but the chemist takes it in his stride! 

He combines hydrogen with oils from 
such crops as peanuts or cotton-seed to 
make the vegetable shortenings used in 
baking, frying and other cooking. 

Yet...it’s only when the chemist uses 
Your Unseen Friend, Nickel, that the re- 
action occurs fast enough and produces 
shortening ... better tasting, longer-keep- 
ing, more digestible shortening. 


Nickel used in this manner: is called 
a “catalyst.” Undergoing no chemical 
change itself, the Nickel catalyst quickens 
reactions. Thus, it helps bring you not 


Hit Wh 


Doughnuts taste better... thanks to NICKEL 


only shortening, but also high-octane 
gasoline, synthetic rubber, and Nylon. 


In countless other ways, Nickel is Your 
Unseen Friend, “Unseen” because it’s 
usually combined with other metals to 
form alloys, such as stainless steel and 
Monel, that fight corrosion, stress, heat, 
fatigue and wear. 

Thus, Your Unseen Friend serves you 
every hour of every day. It’s as much a 


part of your daily life as the clothes you 
wear. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 


New York 5, N.Y. 





...Your Unseen Friend 
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The bare facts 


about ball bearings 


Rugged New Departure 


Ball Bearings lick friction 
with free-rolling, tough, 
forged steel balls. 

They welcome today’s 
more exacting require- 
ments of higher speeds, 


heavier loads and con- 


tinued precise positioning 
of moving parts. 

And... most important 
of all, New Departure, 
world’s greatest ball 
bearing maker, meets 
your particular problems 
with a vast fund of ex- 
perience and original 


thinking, 3412C 


nothing rolls like a ball 


NEW DEPARTURE 


BALL BEARINGS 











Sign of prompt 
bearing service by 
authorized distributors 









MEW DEPAATURE «Divison of Gonerel Motors « BRISTOL, COW » ranches in DETROIT «CHICAGO + nd Other Principat Cis 

















Nothing Rolls Like A Ball. It 
is nature’s favorite, strongest 
form. Having no ends, it rolls 
freely in any direction. 


O 


Under heavy compression it 
deforms slightly and then re- 
sumes its original form. Made 
of the toughest, most resilient 
steel known to man, the New 
Departure steel ball is of uni- 
form structure throughout. 


Its inherent vecananee to load 
is greatly increased b: 

raceways which, load, 
are nearly filled by an arc of 
the ball. Point contact” talk 
is the bunk. Actually, its con- 
tact is an ellipse, like this: eum 

















This is how a ball resists thrust 
(axial loads) as well as radial 
loads —like a bicycle on a 
banked track. 








Put two rows of balls together, 
and you can ay ad thrust 
and radial loads from any di- 
* rection. They may be in one 
single bearing or in two sepa- 
rate bearings. 


‘S) 


Unlike other ty of rolling 
elements, the need not be 
forced to travel in the proper 
direction. Function of sepa- 
rator is merely to keep balls 
spaced. Contact is at poles 
(point of slowest rotation— 
least friction.) 











iis 


Only ball bearings may be self- 
sealed with integral closures of 
felt and metal. In average con- 
ditions New Departures are 
lubricated for life. Other tone 
bearings cannot maintain 
cise “‘inter-fitment’’ neede 
maintain efficient sealing. 





Newest new departure by New 
oaks beduenmne bo rae 
may be revi 
ized by injecting with hollow 
needle on pressure oiler—with- 
out removal of seals or need for 
nipples, grease passages, plugs. 
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“CA UTION : Donit Rub 


Aladdmda Lamp 
Not all motorized machines work better just because electron 
tubes are added to the motor control circuit. Despite the amaz- 
ing things these modern Aladdin’s lamps can do, if they are to 
be correctly and successfully applied, they must be engineered 
into place... into their proper place... by engineers who know 
not only electronics but motor control as well. Electronic motor 
control is still motor control... and you can measure the suc- 


cess of such electronic control equipment by the experience that 
produced it. 


That is why Cutler-Hammer electronic motor control has been 
so extraordinarily successful. Ever the leaders in motor control, 
the world’s largest builders of motor control, as early as 1916 
Cutler-Hammer engineers worked out some of the basic electronic 
control circuits and the original designs for some of today’s most 
widely used industrial tubes. Such is the experience of the build- 
ers of control which proved itself again and again during the war 
when results and records alone resulted in re-orders. To be sure 
you don’t rub Aladdin’s lamp the wrong way, insist on Cutler- 
Hammer engineered electronic motor control. CUTLER- 
HAMMER, Inc., 1416 St. Paul Ave., Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. 
Associate: Canadian Cutler-Hammer, Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 


_ 


CUTLER: KA MIME 
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Washington that, as your -article sani, : 
the United States must not place itself in a 7 
position to be charged with colonial and im- = 
perialistic ventures, 4 


Epwin G. ARNOLD 
Director 


Division of Territories and 

Island Possessions 
United States Department of the Interior 
Washington, D. C. 


PO 


Lil Artha and John L, 


That’s a nice tribute John Lardner wrote © 
on the life of Jack Johnson (NEwswEEx; } 
June 24), He was, in my opinion, the most 9 
wonderful fighter of my time—a matter of — 
50-60 years’ interest in fights. } 


My interest began with my following the | 
great “John L.” around the streets of Provi- 7% 


dence when he visited a relative in our 
neighborhood, I remember a story about 
John L. having taken a swing at a colored 
stevedore for standing next to him at a local 
bar and the colored boy knocked him cold. 
Then somebody told the boy whom he had 
hit and he lit out for parts unknown. Many 
years later [ sat in a hotel bar in Springfield, 





Brown Brothers 


Ketchel KO’ed by Johnson 


Mass., watching John L. drink champagne © 
by the bottle. Then he was an actor. Later] = 
saw him on his temperance tour. What a 
man! 


I saw the pictures of that Johnson-Ketchel 4 


scrap Lardner mentions. Johnson not only ~ 
knocked Ketchel unconscious, he sailed him | 
through the air for a full six feet with 2 i 
“catapultic” sock that Ketchel never did get ¥ 

over. 


E. L, Ciark 
Providence, R. I. ; 


| aa 


For Men Only? ‘ 
NEwswWEEK for June 24, under the caption * 


“For Men Only,” tells of a diplomat who was -™ 
asked to attend a National Press Club lunch- ~ 


eon. This person asked if women would be | 
present. On being assured that the luncheon 4 
would be “exclusively male,” he said: “Good, | 
now I can tell some dirty stories.” 4 

At a dinner attended by Gen. U. S. Grant, © 
a speaker, noted for stories of this sort, 7 
asked; “Are there any ladies present?” Gen ; 
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hey split the atom | 
»eebut they couldn't divide the lunch check 


When a group of distinguished scien. 
tists lunched together recently, all 
went well until these men, who could 
take the atom apart, tried to split the 
check properly among themselves. They 
failed—even as you and I—until the 
waiter came to their rescue. He was the 
only man among them with the prac- 
tical “know-how” in check splitting, 


SCIENCE has always looked to In- 
dustry to supply the bridge from 
theory to the practical. 


The war demonstrated that there 
is no longer any reason why great 
scientific discoveries should remain 
for long in the theoretical stage. 


That is why The General Tire & 
Rubber Company, through its sub- 
sidiaries in six states, has embarked 
ona unique program in the realm of 
pure science to produce improved 
products in many fields and help 


create new ones. 


In cooperation with the Science 
Departments of five great American 
Universities, we are sponsoring re- 
search and providing the proving 
ground for important experiments 
in such diverse fields as: organic 
and inorganic chemistry, physics 
and astro-physics, aero-dynamics, 
meteorology, jet fim ones elec- 
tronics, radio and television. 


For example, Aerojet Engineering 
Corporation, a General Tire sub- 
sidiary, and the General Tire and 
Rubber Company of California, 
working with eminent scientists of 
the California Institute of Technol- 
ogy, have carried rocket power re- 
search far beyond its war-time peak. 
Applications have been made that 
contribute to the progress and 
safety of aviation as well as marine 
and rail transportation. Vastly im- 
proved accuracy in weather fore- 
casting is an important by-product 
possibility. Its potential value to 
agriculture, transportation and 
retail trade is estimated at a billion 
dollars a year. 


Ue GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY 


AKRON, OHIO 


Other Domestic Plants at: Wabash, Indiana (Mechanical Goods) * Pasadena and Azusa, California (Aerojet Engineering Corporation) - 
Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio * Waco and Baytown, Texas * Jeannette, Pennsylvania * Barnesville, Georgia 
Foreign Plants in: Mexico (2) * Chile * Venezuela © Portugal 
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‘SHE SPOTTED Me 


“See here,” she demanded. “Could 
that be YOU in LIFE?” 


“Yes, ma'am)’ I said, “That’s me!” 
“Then it’s true you use Macmil —” 


“Right! Just as the ad says. I sell several 
different brands of oil. But for my car, 
it’s got to be the best — Macmillan Oil. 


1 MACMILLAN 


SIL 





H 


san 


PINE STE ORE, 


And lady, that goes for 3 out of 5 of 
us dealers* throughout the 48 states... 
and if it’s best for us, it’s best for you. 


“Take your new car, the motor runs hot 
...calls for an oil that penetrates — but 
quick! An oil with a slick, tough film 
that stands up to heat — Macmillan 
Ring-Free!” 





Different? There’s no other oil in the world quite like it! Refined by an exclusive, 
patented process, Macmillan cleans as it lubricates! That means more power, fuel 
economy, and a smoother-running motor. Follow the lead of the experts— Make 


it Macmillan today! 


Throughout the vaton 0 ea of, ‘'S ste adieu 
“| USE MACUL 


© 1946 M.P.c 


WM CHS” 


Thousands of independent dealers who sell Macmillan and more than 800 other brands of oil. 
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eral Grant replied that there were no ladies 
present, but there were gentlemen. 


RoLanp C. ASHBROOK 
Philadelphia, ‘Pa. 


@ In his choice of entertainment at the 
National Press Club luncheon, Lord Inver- 
chapel apparently, sized us up correctly as the 
dirty-minded nation we have become. His 
mistake was in not knowing that women can 
—and do—tell better, dirtier stories than the 
men and are not at all daunted by a mixed 
company. This is the flowering of American 
womanhood in the twentieth century. The 
polite name for it is “artistic freedom.” 


LuciEN WHITEHALL 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Por 


Yellow Wood 


It was very nice of your magazine to men- 
tion that I had finished a new novel ( NEws- 
WEEK, July 1). The title, however, is “In a 
Yellow Wood,” not “In a Yellow Mood” as 
you stated. Your title was quite unusual 
though and I hope somebody uses it . . . 


Gore VIDAL 
New York City 


Early Cars 


-The article in the June 10 issue of News- 
WEEK on the golden jubilee, of the automo- 
bile as far as it went was a clear and inter- 
esting one, but the writer forgot to mention 
probably the earliest inventor of the auto- 
mobile. I would like to draw to your atten- 
tion the fact that the earliest automobile was 
made by Hiram Percy Maxim in Hartford, 
Conn. After he had this thing built he drove 
it all the way from Hartford to Springfield, 
Mass., and it took all day to make the trip 
. . . He wrote a book describing his journey 
and the difficulties he had in making this trip 
to Springfield. 


WiLuiaM T. HAMILTON 
Hagerstown, Md. 


Hiram Percy Maxim built his first gasoline- 
propelled tricycle in 1894, two years after 
the Duryea brothers of Springfield, Mass., 
had made the first gasoline vehicle in the 
United States. The tricycle which Mr. Maxim 
drove from Hartfora to Springfield was a 
later model built in 1897. He describes his 
experiments with motor cars in “Horseless 
Carriage Days” (Harper, 1936), from which 
the photo below was taken. 








RR. - 
Harper & Brothers, Publishers 
Maxim’s horseless carriage, 1895 
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Solid Comfort! Sink into the seat’s soft embrace . . . rest your eyes with 
the soft lights and smart styling . . . revel in the freedom from noise, 
vibration and drafts. No doubt about it, this is the way to travel! And best 
of all, the cost is within anyone’s reach. 


Radar Probes Darkness, as well as fog, snow or rain, to give pilot a clear, 
unmistakable picture of what lies ahead. Maay other new war-born devel- 
opments, including electronic automatic pilot, are incorporated in Martin 
airliners to permit dependable all-weather flying. 


ten years into the future 


via Martin Airliner 


TEN YEARS AHEAD of today’s comparable 
transports . . . that’s the story of the new 
Martin airliners! A decade ahead in design and 
development, yet you'll be flying on them in a 


matter of months! 


Now being built for the nation’s airlines, these 
ultra-modern Martin airliners will waft you 
through the sky at a 5-mile-a-minute clip. 
They'll pamper you with their soft, restful 
seats, automatic air conditioning and other 
luxurious comforts. You'll relax, secure in the 
knowledge that these planes carry radar, elec- 
tronic altimeter and other new devices to re- 
emphasize dependability. And you'll arrive at 
your destination refreshed, immaculate, con- 
vinced that for speed, comfort and economy 
there’s nothing like flying . . . via Martin air- 
liner! THe Gienn L. Martin Company. 


BatimorE 3, MARYLAND. 


FLY VIA MARTIN TRANSPORTS 
ON THESE GREAT AIRLINES 
Pennsylvania-Central Airlines 

Eastern Air Lines + Braniff Airways 
Chicago & Southern Air Lines 

United Air Lines + Northwest Airlines 
Delta Air Lines 


**So Soon?” Yes, with 5 miles slipping by each minute, 
it seems like no time at all before you’re there. Martin 
airliners are 120 m.p.h. faster than today’s medium- : 
range transports, utilizing 
powerful Pratt & Whitney 
engines with jet exhaust 
thrust. You can really go 
places on a 2-weeks vacation, 
by Martin airliner! 











- B6-€ Buick SUPER Convertible Sedan goes 
up or down at a finger touch whether or not 
the engine is running, eS 
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| ie these honeys over —trythem Behind that rich, sculptured radi- 
out — and you'll see why folks ator grille there’s a bonnetful of 
everywhere are calling Buick the Fireball power, velveted by the new 
smart one to put your money on. precisions of Accurite cylinder bor- 
ing and by vital tolerances that beat 
even aircraft standards. 


















Here are four of the nine smart and 
sprightly models in our new line — 
and if we say it ourselves, no hand- 
somer quartet ever carried our name 
plate down the highway. 


And riding through everything, 
from gunsight radiator ornament to 
rich interior finishes, is both solid 
Buick character and youthful, eager 


ize th 
Size them up and see for yourself isch apteie 


what every new Buick offers: 


Long lines that are clean and free as 


the wind. The same holds true of every Buick 


, in the line. The sleek Series 50 
Broad, foursquare bearing, sure- supers shown here, the lively Series 
footed, road-wise, steady. 40 sPECIALS and the gallant Series 70 


Wide, deep-cushioned seats, three- | ROADMASTERS are equally Buick at 
persons roomy, tucked away inasil- _ its solid best. 
houette as neat and swift as a game 


bird in flight. They’re all smart, all big, all able. 









They are the Big Buys of 46 — and 
you can choose any one and be 


When better mighty sure you'll lead the style 
: ° parade and the value parade for a 
automobiles are built 


long while to come. 


will build them 




















BUICK DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS 


Every Sunday A fternoon—GENERAL MOTORS 
SYMPHONY OF THE AIR—NBC Network 
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White sidewall tires, as illustrated, will be 
supplied at extra cost as soon as available. 


















































@ Speeding between Norfolk and the Virginia Seacoast and 
Cincinnati, with convenient connections to the West, ‘‘The 
Powhatan Arrow’’, new Norfolk and Western all-coach 
luxury streamliner, makes its daylight run on the fastest 
schedule ever established on the railway. 

@ The new streamliner joins ‘‘The Pocahontas” and ‘‘The 
Cavalier’? to expand the railroad’s pas- 

senger service from the famous beach 

resorts, playgrounds and historic 
shrines of Virginia, over the majestic 
Blue Ridge and Alleghany mountains, 
through the vast coal fields of southern 
West Virginia and thence into the 
farmlands and teeming industrial 
centers of Ohio. 

@ Combining the last word in lux- 
urious comfort and cleanliness ‘‘The 
Powhatan Arrow’’, a reserved seat 
train, is distinctive throughout, with 
spacious air-conditioned coaches, 
beautifully appointed dining cars, 
roomy smoking compartments, and 
congenial tavern-lounge cars. 

@ Travel on ‘‘The Powhatan Arrow”’ 
is safe, fast, comfortable, exciting 

. » . and economical. 
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SKETCHES BY STEIN: For the next few 
weeks the sketches which have enlivened 
this page will be missing. We do not in- 
tend to substitute 
other drawings be- 
cause they would 
be most unreason- 
able facsimiles. 
There is only one 
Ralph Stein, and he 
has gone off to get 
married, thus refuting a statement which 
he once made to his old boss, Sgt. Joe 
McCarthy, managing editor of Yank, the 
Army weekly. Sgt. Ralph told Sgt. Joe 





that a wife and kids would drive him 
nuts. Sgt. Joe put that statement in print, 
in his foreword to Sgt. Ralph’s book of 
cartoons, “What Am I Laughing At?” 
(from which the self-portrait and train 
sketch on this page were lifted). 

Those who know Ralph Stein are not 
concerned by such inconsistency because 
he is also responsible for the statement 
that he fought the war so that he could 
spend the rest of his life playing with his 
toy electric trains. Before enlisting, Stein 
ran a large railroad on the floor of his 
office on Madison Avenue in New York. 


Ostensibly, the office was for quiet hours 
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of free-lance cartooning, but he never 
touched a pencil unless he was in a 
hurry to get a new locomotive or some 
new tracks. 

Once in the service, Stein became one 
of the four men who made up the original 
dummy of Yank and remained on its staff 
for the duration. However, the Army 
found that Stein, the civilian, also col- 
lected guns, foreign automobiles, stereo- 
scopic cameras, and books on naval 
history. Stein, the cartoonist, soon be- 
came Stein, the expert on the mechanics 
of captured German tanks and guns. And 
then the Army remembered Stein’s collec- 
tion of stereoscopic cameras, which take 
three-dimensional pictures. So he became 
Stein, the photographer, and spent sev- 
eral weeks on the West Coast producing 
two-dimensional Hollywood pin-ups for 
Yank. 

Altogether, Ralph Stein’s contributions 
to the winning of the war were consider- 
able and varied, and he is now free to get 
back to his model railroads, complete 
with bride and with one minor handicap. 
His apartment is so taken up with cam- 
eras, guns, naval tomes, engine parts, and 
drawing board that he’s had to build 
shelves around the 
walls on which to 4 
lay tracks. In his \V 
spare moments he’s 
working on his own 
“History of Trans- 
portation.” Thus far, he has one sketch of 
a caveman walking, a second of the man 
carrying the woman, and a third of the 
woman carrying the man. 

We hope the Steins have a good trip in 
their well-worn Invicta, an English sports 
car. It has a tendency to fall apart. 


oe 





PRISON TEXTBOOK: An issue of NEws- 
WEEK often finds its way to readers in 
strange surroundings. The French peri- 
odical Nuit et Jour reports that Marshal 
Pétain, serving out his life term in the 
prison of Ile d’ Yeu, is studying English. 
Each week he writes translations of 
NEwswEEK, which Nuit et Jour says is 
the only magazine the French authorities 
permit him to read—a rather curious vic- 
tory for our Circulation Department.,One 
of the recent articles he translated and 
gave to his doctor was entitled “Blum 
and de Gaulle.” 


THE COVER: Sen. Robert A. Taft of 
Ohio, long the chief conservative GOP 
contender for the 1948 Presidential elec- 
tion, has now become the undisputed 
leader and symbol of Republican opposi- 
tion to the OPA and to Administration 
economic policies generally. A Nerws- 
WEEK photographer has caught the sena- 
tor at his desk in a reflective mood. For 
the week’s news on Taft’s double-barreled 
threat to Truman, see page 27. 














littlest man I ever saw!” 


by Mr. Friendly 


(READING TIME: NOTHING FLAT) 
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~ Ww | "Mr. Friendly met a man so very small 
we i Tio He wasn't much of a man at all, 
6" wi) F oe aa os wi 
ae Tet =” The man said, “The reason I've been shrinking 
ne, Soe ““ Js too much thinking... 
~ “I’ve been shrinking from life 
a \. Lawsuits and strife, 
SS Smash-ups and fires and burglary 
see %, 
~~ And this is all that’s left of me!” 
= 


Then he sighed and he said the cat in his house 
Often mistook him for a mouse! 


ea 


Mr. Friendly said, “You’re certainly small 
But I’ve got something to make you tall 
American Mutual’s complete protection 
- Which 2 million families regard with affection! 
‘“Sign up my friend, and you will find 
Freedom from worry, peace of mind.., 
We'll take care of everything... 
A lawsuit, a smash-up, a stolen ring!” 


The little man signed and the moment he knew 
@ His worries were gone, he grew and he grew. 
Now he says that the only trouble he knows | 
Is the fact his old suits won’t cover his toes! 


AMERICA N Mu TUA if , Here’s an offer for every man! 


The 26-page All American plan... 
Send for your own free copy today. 
Learn how to keep your troubles away. 
P. S. Learn also of the opportunity 
You have to save 20%; one fifth — on premiums! 
Write: Dept. A-58, American Mutual 
Liability Insurance Company, 
142 Berkeley Street, Boston 16, Massachusetts. 





the first American liability insurance company 


Your helping hand 
when trouble comes! 





COPR. 1946, AMERICAN MUTUAL LIABILITY INSURANCE COMPANY 
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What's Behind Today's 
News and What's to Be Expected 


’ ? 
in Tomorrow $- 





Capital Straws 


Watch for even more startling dis- 
closures later on in the Mead Senate 
committee investigation of war profiteer- 
ing . . . Also look for another scandal to 
break in the Commerce Department’s 
export control office. The FBI is quietly 
investigating licenses for exports of rice 
and auto tires . . . Another Presidential 
veto is in the works if the Senate passes 
the House-approved Bulwinkle bill to 
exempt the railroads from antitrust laws. 
White House aides quote the President 
as saying he will veto it . . . Charles B. 
Henderson expects to resign before long 
as chairman of RFC and George Allen is 
slated to succeed him. 


Army Looting Dispute 

General Clay, U.S. Deputy Com- 
mander in Germany, now has on his desk 
a full report on another serious case 
of looting involving a high-ranking Amer- 
ican officer. The file is marked “Top 
Secret” and it seems unlikely that this 
classification will be removed for some 
time. A lively behind-the-scenes dispute 
is going on among Army officers, who 
want desperately to hush up a number of 
such theft cases, and Monuments, Fine 
Arts, and Archives section officers, who 
would like to see the treasures restored. 
Incidentally, Colonel Durant and _ his 
WAC-captain wife are occupying an at- 
tractive suite at the Carlton Hotel in 


Frankfurt while awaiting trial for theft of 


the Hesse crown jewels. 


The U. S. and Russia 


Some of Washington’s experts on 
Russia say three principal elements of 
strength in U.S. bargaining are playing 
important parts in the negotiation of the 
peace settlement and will continue to do 
so. According to this view, there are 
three things Russia badly needs and 
wants and can get only if it is on good 
terms with the U.S.: (1) a general. re- 
laxation of tension, making possible the 
demobilization for work at home of fur- 
ther larger numbers of Red Army troops 
who as occupation forces are being ex- 
posed to the “corrupting” influence of 
prolonged contact with foreign thinking; 
(2) access to American goods which are 
in painfully short supply in the Soviet 


Union, and (8) full acceptance as a lead- 
ing member of the community of nations 
~a strong psychological need, Significant: 
ly, a Russian request for a credit purchase 
of $100,000,000 of surplus property has 
been tumed down by the State Depart- 


ment. However, the decision may be re- 
considered after Secretary Byrnes’s return. 


Housing Scrap 


A first-rate fight is brewing between 
Housing Expediter Wyatt and CPA Chief 
John D. Small. Wyatt was astonished to 
read that Small had told a press confer- 
ence he would advocate easing non- 
housing building restrictions in about a 
month. Wyatt believes such a step would 
wreck his housing program. Small, in- 
cidentally, has told friends he would like 
to resign before long. 


National Notes 


Oak Ridge atomic scientists say there 


is no theoretical reason why an atom 
bomb could not be made 1,000 times 
more powerful than the one exploded at 
Bikini . . . The War Department is laying 
plans to make the entire Army airborne. 
Every piece of equipment will be de- 
signed in sections for air transport, and 


all ground units will be organized for air- 


borne operation . . . Senator Mead has 
lost some of his ambition to become gov- 
ernor of New York. He won't decide to 
make the race against Dewey until late 
next month when he plans to make a sur- 
vey of political sentiment . . . Postmaster 
General Hannegan is committed to a low- 
er air-mail rate—probably 5 cents for let- 
ters. Legislation probably will be ap- 
proved before Congress adjourns. 


Campaign Inquiry 

The Senate campaign expenditures 
committee is looking into the Montana 
Senate race between the incumbent Bur- 
ton K. Wheeler and former State Su- 
preme Court Judge Leif Erickson. It has 
sent Robert Barker, former investigator 
for the Dies committee, to Montana to 
examine charges of both candidates that 
outside money is being used to finance 
circulation of scurrilous literature. Wheel- 
er accuses the National Citizens Political 
Action Committee; Erickson accuses the 
Anaconda Copper Mining Co. Wheeler 
is expected to have little trouble in the 
July 16 primary. 


Trivia 

Many retailers have been confounded 
by the psychology of housewives in the 
past few days. Women who willingly 





paid black-market prices for meat and 
butter rebelled at paying the same prices 
when the foods were offered openly . . 
Secretary Bymes’s intimates in Paris are 


urging him to take a vacation in Switzer- 
land but Truman wants him to return 
to Washington before the peace confer- 
ence ... In a recent survey on “Who is 
your greatest living hero?” American 
veterans voted General Eisenhower first, 
with MacArthur, Churchill, and J. Edgar 
Hoover trailing . . . Despite criticism that 
arose when the Army brought 152 “ap- 
propriated” thoroughbred German horses 
to this country last fall, the Quarter- 
master General is about to ship in another 
300 . . . President Truman will fly to 
Missouri to vote in the primaries Aug. 6. 





Trends Abroad 


Secretary Byrnes’s agreement to the in- 
ternationalization of Trieste represented 
a radical change in his own views, as he 
had consistently opposed that solution in 


State Department conferences. Ben 
Cohen, alone among his immediate ad- 
visers, favored it . . . Many diplomats 


stationed in the Middle East are some- 
what jittery over the barrage of Soviet 
propaganda that soon will be beamed into 
the area by some 60 new Russian radio 
transmitters. Soviet officials are helping 
natives buy receivers to hear the Russian 
broadcasts, especially when these receiv- 
ers can be set up in public places. . . 
Turkey has started an extensive develop- 
ment of its Black Sea ports with the guid- 
ance and assistance of British firms .. . 
A paradox of the Soviet anti-British and 
anti-American campaign is the objectivity 
with which the Russian press reports Brit- 
ish negotiations with Indian leaders. Ex- 
perts believe this indicates Soviet satis- 
faction with the present trend of nego- 
tiations. 


Palestine Problem 


The rapidly deteriorating Palestine sit- 
uation holds top attention of the British 
Labor government, which knows that its 
own membership is particularly bitter. 
The call for a solution and not mere 
“maintenance of law and order” becomes 
daily more insistent.-In official circles two 
proposals are being urged on Downing 
Street: (1) partition of Palestine between 
the Jews and Arabs with possibly a for- 
mula for joint action on certain mutually 
agreeable matters; (2) immigration of 
25,000 Jews to Britain as an evidence of 
good faith of the United Kingdom and 
perhaps as an example to the U. S. But to 
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feed even 25,000 more mouths would 
mean further tightening of the British 
belt. The partition plan has a precedent 
in the 1921 Irish solution. 


European Grain 


Look for substantial reductions in esti- 
mates, at least for the coming year, of 
European import needs of wheat and 
other grains. Crops over a large part of 
Europe are coming through to harvest 
time in very good condition, raising earlier 
appraisals of prospective yields. France, 
for instance, needed heavy imports—in 
_ excess of 100,000,000 bushels—during 
the past twelve months, but the chances 
are good that it will attain near self- 
sufficiency this season. French North Afri- 
can colonies, also heavy importers of 
grains during the past year, now are har- 
vesting good crops, which are expected 
to provide some surpluses for export. 


Hungarian Communists 


A copy of a recent suppressed issue 
of the Hungarian weekly Igazsag (Jus- 
tice) has just turned up in the U.S. 
Edited by the son of Premier Ferenc 
Nagy, leader of the Small Landholders 
Party, which holds the parliamentary ma- 
jority, the paper in recent weeks has been 
suspended four successive times because 
it reported Communist lawlessness in 
many districts. It complains that Com- 
munist “stick gangs,” armed with heavy 
staves, have taken the law into their own 
hands and are terrorizing the country- 
side. In the town of Kistjszallas a stick 
gang wounded 45 persons and held the 
population in subjection for days. The 
police are afraid to intervene against the 
Communists for fear of Russian reprisals. 


The Dyaks’ New Glasses 


Most Dyak tribal chieftains in Sarawak 
now wear spectacles—removed from some 
of 1,500 Japanese heads collected in the 
final stages of the war. When British Par- 
liamentarian Lt. Col. D. R. Rees-Williams 
visited Sarawak recently the Dyaks 
sought to show their regard for him by 
offering the preserved head of the late 
Japanese director of education. He tact- 
fully refused the offer. Some surplus spec- 
tacles still remain on their late owners” 
heads and are carefully polished daily. 


Foreign Notes 


British traders have gone air-minded 
in their drive to win new export markets. 
Specially fitted aircraft displaying many 
new British-made products are touring 
the Middle East, Far East, and South 
America seeking—and getting—orders . . . 
Portugal’s Dictator, Dr. Salazar, has been 
suffering from dizzy spells lately. How- 
ever, in defiance of his physician’s orders 
he insists on attending personally to de- 
tails of the current negotiations with the 
U. S. and Britain concerning future bases 
in the Azores .... A rich diamond strike is 
reported in Tanganyika, British African 
mandate. A returning official says dia- 


mond merchants are buying up properties 
and paying prospectors to keep mum on 
the strike for fear it may upset present 
diamond prices . . . Russia soon will have 
several natural-gas pipelines in operation. 
The most important, from the Saratov 
field to Moscow, will be 530 miles long. 
Another is the 330-mile Dashawa-Kiev 
pipeline. 





Income Tax Revision 


‘we proposed innovations in the in- 
come-tax law are being carefully weighed 
by the Treasury and may be part of the 
general revision of tax laws to be con- 
sidered by Congress next year. One would 
permit an individual to average his in- 
come over a certain number of years, get- 
ting a refund if it dropped sharply. The 
chief obstacle is working out a system 
that would maintain the present sim- 
plicity of administration. The second 
change would be a new approach to the 
community-property problem. (Eight 
states have laws which permit husband 
and wife to divide, for tax purposes, their 
total income, thereby saving 15% of the 
Federal tax for a $10,000-a-year couple 
and nearly 30% at $25,000.) The plan 
would permit every couple to split its in- 
come for tax purposes, regardless of state 
laws. A government revenue loss would 
result, but the present theory is that the 
loss could be absorbed, inasmuch as Con- 
gress will be reducing taxes generally 
anyway. 


TVA Fertilizer Fight 


The worldwide fertilizer shortage ‘has 
set off a fight between the TVA and the 
fertilizer industry over construction of ad- 
ditional facilities. The TVA wants to 
build a $7,000,000. phosphate plant at 
Mobile, but the project has suffered a 
temporary defeat in the House. The in- 
dustry contends the TVA-farm organiza- 
tion move is “putting the government in 
competition with industry.” The issue 
must be fought out between the Senate 
and House and promises to rival in in- 
tensity some of the TVA fights with the 
power industry in the 1930s. 


Business Footnotes 


With price controls on wheat aban- 
doned, it’s possible that the millers will 
have to buy for replacement at .a con- 
siderably higher price the more than 
8,000,000 bushels which were lent to 
them by the government. To avoid com- 
plaints when repayment time comes, the 
Agriculture Department may “forget” 
about wanting its wheat and file the loan 
as a straight transaction already bought 
and paid for . . . The domestic feed-grain 
supply, now critically short, promises to 
be ample by fall. Harvesting of a near- 
record or record oats crop—perhaps reach- 
ing 1,600,000,000 bushels—soon will be- 
gin, and prospects for a bumper corn crop 
are excellent . . . Although leading wool- 
en manufacturers have indicated that 


they will not raise prices for their 1946 
fall fabric lines, men’s suits probably will 
be up from $5 to $20. The increases are 
based on added labor costs. 





Book Notes 


Eiaward J. Flynn of New York, pow- 
erful “boss” of the Bronx and former Dem- 
ocratic National Committee chairman, has 
just finished a book telling frankly how 
a political machine operates and using 
his own political experiences as a back- 
ground. This breaks a lifetime precedent 
for Flynn. He has never made a personal 
statement for publication. The book will 
be published in the autumn . . . René 
Fuliilép-Miller, author of “Rasputin, the 
Holy Devil,” is working on some Dos- 
toievski translations, including a new sec- 
tion of “The Brothers Karamazov”. . . 
Alice Hager, President of the Women’s 
National Press Club, and Jackie Martin 
of International News Photos will collab- 
orate on a picture-story book about Wash- 
ington happenings. The two women hint 
“a new approach” to the capital scene 
. .. Robert Sherwood is studying Winston 
Churchill's wartime papers to get material 
for his book on Harry Hopkins. 


Radio Notes 


Several top-flight radio stars are avoid- 
ing future commitments until Bing Cros- 
by actually goes on ABC in a transcribed 
series. If it clicks, other performers would 
like to precede or follow Crosby’s pro- 
grams with transcribed shows . . . “State 
Senator,” a new series featuring an ex- 
GI fighting for honesty in politics, will 
be the summer replacement for the Joan 
Davis show, starting the end of the 
month . . . Look for a number of national 
advertisers who have been unable to get 
good network time to put on locally 
originated and transcribed shows next 
season. Field men are now looking over 
local talent . . . Newest trend in radio 
shows will be stories glorifying lawyers. 
Barristers are heroes of three new mike 


operas, one already airing on Mutual and | 


two making the rounds of the agencies . . . 
A new radio series featuring RKO movie 
stars is in the works. 


Miscellany 


Ghost writer of Lt. Gen. Bedell Smith’s 
articles about General Eisenhower was 
Stewart T. Beach, a former public-rela- 
tions colonel and fiction writer .. . J. B. 
Priestley, whose new novel, “Bright Day,” 
will be published this fall by Harper, also 
has written a new play, “This Is Para- 
dise,” for the coming London season. And 
his “An Inspector Calls” will be produced 
by the Old Vic . . . Kansans are forming 
a foundation to erect a war memorial at 
Abilene in honor of General Eisenhower 
and members of the armed forces. The 
foundation also will establish scholarships 
in citizenship and democracy . . . Bernarr 
MacFadden will bring out a detective 
magazine this fall. 
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The public (that’s you) is apt to be in favor of workers’ demands 


siekiecsin! encagea ts 


ene for every wage increase. That’s all right so long as you realize that 


you are going to pay it. 


What has been going on in this country is not a contest between labor 





leaders and management. Management was deprived of any real power long ago. 
What has been going on is a contest between labor leaders backed by government 
laws and decrees, on one side, against the public on the other side. 


Because the public (that’s you) always pays the bill. 
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have any increased cost to pay. 


ex- You can’t raise wages and take the raise out of corporation profits, for the good 
oo d reason that there aren’t enough profits. When you raise wages without increasing 
hea production, you raise prices. And so you pay the raise. 
sally Of course there is a way to raise wages without raising prices but no labor leader 
next | nor government leader has seemed to have the courage or fairness to offer it as 
adio | i part of “collective bargaining”. That way of course is to increase efficient production. 
oi | ( There is scarcely a worker in America who couldn’t easily earn all the increases 
ae | j he is demanding, simply by being more efficient—and then you wouldn’t 
novice 


Isn’t there any labor leader in America big 
enough, honest enough, American enough to 


champion this obvious truth? 
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Trends 





Renewal of price control for another year appears likely. 


Truman is prepared to sign a price bill even if it falls short of 
straight-out revival of the OPA authority he has demanded. 


Congress is willing to compromise, too. A majority still opposes 
restoration of the OPA as-was, but seems willing to meet the 
President halfway. 


There remains an outside possibility that the OPA will be log- 
rolled to permanent death. Special-interest amendments may be 
piled so high that Congress will finally refuse to approve its own 
legislation or that the President will veto again. 


Truman scored politically by. vetoing the original bill on 
grounds of inadequacy, in the opinion of Congressional leaders 
in both parties. - 


He is credited with capitalizing on popular demand for con- 
trolled cost of living. Republican leaders in effect conceded him 
a political coup in refusing to fight it out against resurrection 
of any OPA. 


Truman’s triumph may boomerang, however. Prices will rise 
through the next few months regardless of the kind of control 
legislation finally passed. Then he may be blamed for failure to 
hold living costs. 


Sharp wholesale price increases after the OPA’s suspension are 
bound to have a delayed-action effect on retail prices, govern- 
ment economists believe. They give most retailers high marks 
for refusing to take advantage of last week’s chance to gouge 
the public. But when wholesale increases catch up with the re- 
tailer, they say, he will have no choice but to boost his prices in 
proportion. 


Thus the price situation will necessarily get worse the longer 
Congress delays action and every retail increase will help Tru- 
man’s case in his fight for price legislation. 


The OPA will try to push prices back to June 30 levels if its 
authority is restored. But a rollback all along the line will be 
impossible. 


The social-security payroll tax rate may remain at 1% for an- 
other year despite the vote of the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee to increase it to 14% next Jan. 1 and freeze it there for the 
next five years. 


Sentiment in the Senate opposes the increase. A majority seems 
to favor delay for at least another year. 


Corporation and individual tax rates probably will remain un- 
changed also through 1947. Snyder has advocated higher taxes 
if prices increase but he doesn’t expect any kind of Congres- 
sional action until the middle of next year. Rates adopted then 
won't take effect until 1948. 


* 
John L. Lewis seems to be hitched to Truman and the Demo- 


cratic party, contrary to earlier predictions that he would go 
Republican for keeps once back in thie AFL fold. 


Relations have been warming ever since Lewis secured a good 
wage settlement for his miners with Admin®tration help. Ap- 


pointment of Lewis’s friend, John R. Steelman, to the OWMR 
directorship brought cordiality to a boil. 


Democratic politicos are gratified at this development. While 
Lewis's support of Willkie and Dewey didn’t mean much, his 
blessing might be decisive in a close Presidential election now 
that Roosevelt’s personal influence is no longer a factor. 


Snyder will go slow about debt retirement out of the $14,000,- 
000,000 cash balance. He wants to keep an ample surplus on 
hand for emergencies. He also wants time to study the conse- 
quences of large-scale retirement. 


U. s. policy in dealing with Russian-dominated countries is 
undergoing reexamination by the State Department. The prob- 
lem is whether to court their friendship with loans or to demon- 
strate disapproval of their puppetry by withholding loans. 


Experience with Poland is cited as an argument for generosity. 
When a Polish loan was denied to show disapproval of the 
regime, Soviet propagandists assured the Poles that they had 
been abandoned by the U. S. and had no choice but to turn to 
the U.S.S.R. 


Congressional adjournment before Aug. 1 regardless of the de- 
lay caused by Truman’s yeto of the OPA bill is still planned by 
House and Senate managers. 


Bipartisan housing legislation has a diminishing chance of 
getting by the House at this session. Republicans are suspicious 
of a “trend toward socialism” in its provision for a permanent 
National Housing Authority, even though Senator Taft is one 
of its sponsors. 


Reorganization of Congress is still a live issue in the House in 
spite of Speaker Rayburn’s indifference. The La Follette bill's 
chances have been improved by conversion of Chairman Vin- 
son of the Naval Affairs Committee. 


National Citizens PAC and CIO-PAC are drawing apart. Cool- 
ness between leaders of the two organizations has been marked 
since the NC-PAC conducted its political school in Washington. 


CIO leaders complain that they were not consulted about in- 


structors and curriculum of the school. Some of them feel that | 


the program was overloaded with pro-Communist speakers. 
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Others object to the firm anti-third party position of C. B. 


Baldwin, chief of the NC-PAC. 


Disagreement about a third party eventually may split the CIO 
itself. Sidney Hillman is expected to stick to Truman in 1948. 
Phillip Murray may back a third party candidate. 


The Army is redoubling its recruiting efforts in the hope of 
filling enlistment quotas until the draft holiday ends in October. 
In spite of new pay inducements, recruiting officers expect the 


job to be difficult. 


The Mead Committee’s war contracts investigation may con- 
tinue indefinitely. Since Senator Mead. struck pay dirt in the 
Garsson scandal he has been getting about 100 ose a day 
charging irregularities in war contract fulfillment. 
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Cuzco, once the capital of the ancient 
Inca Empire, today has quaint, winding 
streets and colorful market places. Cuzco’s 
Spanish churches, red-roofed homes and 
comfortable hotels are built upon the 
hand-hewn stone walls of Inca temples. 





Pan American flies you to Balboa, 
Canal Zone. From there Pan American-. 
Grace (Panagra) takes you to Lima, 
Peru and other points on the West 
Coast of South America, and all the 
way over to Buenos Aires. 


Lake Titicaca is a “must” on your trip to 
Peru. 3,000 square miles of crystal-clear 
water—the highest navigable lake in the 
world—is reached by rail or auto from 
Pan American-Grace (Panagra ) airports at 
either Arequipa or La Paz. 


Enjoy Pan American’s distinctive, 
world-famous service—the extra some- 
thing that’makes “going by Clipper” a 
unique and delightful experience. For 
reservations see your Travel Agent or 
the nearest Pan American office. 








¥ 


ian Andes. 





Macchu Picchu, one of the most famous of 
the ancient ruins near Cuzco—where the 
keen-eyed may probe the mystery of a van- 
ished civilization. There are hotel accommo- 
dations for tourists conveniently close by. 


PAN AMERICAN 
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The System of the 
Flying Clippers 


FIRST ACROSS THE PACIFIC + FIRST ACROSS THE ATLANTIC 
FIRST THROUGHOUT LATIN AMERICA 
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“Never ... was so much owed by “Elementary, my dear Watson” “I shall return 
so many to so few” 





“Quick starts... fast warm-up...superior FIRE-POWER 
with Texaco F4R£-CHIEF gasoline” 
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TUNE IN...Texaco Star Theatre every Sunday night starring James Melton. See newspapers for time and stations. 
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PRICES: Free Rein for Supply and Demand 


A Fort Worth landlord sent a white 


_ gladiolus wreath to the rent control office 


for the “OPA burial.” An Atlanta used- 
car dealer placed on the doorstep of the 
OPA’s regional office a floral tribute in- 
scribed: “Dead, but still smells.” A group 
of Miami landlords decided to hold rents 
down “until the slab is tight” on the 
OPA’s grave. A Los Angeles auto sales- 
man confessed: “We used to have to 
whisper the price, but now we can come 
right out and say it.” A New York City 
butcher put it this way: “You’ve been 
paying $1 a pound for meat. You call that 
black market. Now you'll pay $1 a pound 
and you'll call it inflation.” 

Inflation or not, the American con- 
sumer, in the first week without Federal 
price control since April 1942, felt as se- 
cure as a Hawaiian sightseer on the rim 
of Kilauea crater. For those who believed 
in statistics the cost of living, which had 
been rising steadily under the OPA, 
zoomed spectacularly. The Bureau of 
Labor Statistics figured the week’s rise 
at 8 per cent for 28 basic commodities. 
Dun & Bradstreet’s wholesale food index 
hit a 26-year peak at $4.54, as against 
$4.35 a week earlier and $4.11 a year 
ago. The Associated Press wholesale price 
index jumped 11.5 points, to 133.76. 

But flat figures, based on OPA ceiling 
prices, couldn’t tell the whole story. 
Though food prices increased markedly, 
the boosts were often only enough to 


offset the loss of $2,000,000,000 in price- 
control subsidies which lapsed with the 
OPA, and prices generally didn’t reach 
the old black-market levels. The depress- 
ing effect on black-market items was 
actually a cut in the cost of living. 

Rents were spotty. While the vast 
majority of rents were not immediately 
raised, there were enough isolated boosts 
to cause many state and local govern- 
ments to take steps to restore some sort 
of control. Other prices, such as on 
clothing and durable goods, were stable 
under a policy of watchful waiting— 
“They may pass a new law, you know.” 
Big chain and department stores and 
businessmen’s associations from coast to 
coast pledged efforts to keep prices with- 
in bounds. 

As for the American consumer, his 
performance was admirable. Panic buy- 
ing was nonexistent. If hoarders were 
trying to beat anticipated price increases, 
there was no evidence of it. A few 
pressure groups, notably CIO unions 
and the American Veterans Committee, 
staged demonstrations. But the average 
American took it in his stride, apparently 
more concerned with ways and means 
of enjoying his Fourth of July week end. 

The Meat Bubble: Dollar steak be- 
came‘ legal as soon as OPA ceilings ex- 
pired. Though individual butchers rarely 
agreed in their precise figures, the trend 
was universal: In St. Louis, a steak which 





had been unobtainable at the legal 55- 
cent ceiling was now available at $1 a 
pound. In New Orleans, pork chops 
which had been none too plentiful at the 
37-cent ceiling were not so scarce at 90 
cents a pound. Cleveland had $1 round 
steaks, Boston had $1 lamb chops, Des 
Moines had 90-cent T-bones. Some Port- 
land (Ore.) wholesalers would sell only 
on “open invoices,” with prices to be 
inserted later. To one customer who 
complained at the new prices, a Louis- 
ville butcher retorted: “You didn’t gripe 
at under-the-counter prices.” 

With prices free, the cattle and hogs, 
which had been held on the farms for 
weeks pending the OPA’s death, flooded 
the market. The nation’s meat famine was 
over, though a week might elapse before 
the line from slaughterhouse to frying pan 
was well under way again. This week, on 
Monday, July 8, the Chicago stockyards 
had the biggest run of cattle since Feb. 
12, 1945—22,000 compared with only 
3,505 a week ago. Hog receipts likewise 
shot skyward—19,000 compared with 
2,158 on Morday last week. 

Never in history had America seen such 
livestock prices. Once ceilings expired, 
the price of cattle rose from $18 to $22.50 
per hundredweight, breaking the all-time 
record of December 1919. The price of 
hogs leaped from $14.85 to $18.50. To 
all who might grumble at having to pay 
more for meat, there was this consolation: 
At least the higher price would go to the 
legitimate farmer rather than back to the 
black marketeer. The new prices sucked 
livestock from the grazing grounds like 
a vacuum cleaner, as many farmers has- 
tened to unload before price control 
might be restored. Then, the law of sup- 
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ply and demand took over inexorably. 
The price of cattle and hogs broke in the 
glutted market until by the week’s end 
many sold at only 50 cents above OPA 
ceilings. 

The Produce Bubble: Dollar butter 
also was sold above rather than below 
the counter last week in Valdosta, Ga. 
The price hit $1.50 per pound in Fresno, 
Calif., and Ocean City, N. J. But gen- 
erally the price hike was only about 
enough to cover the loss of the old 15- 
cent subsidy which the public had paid 
in taxes. In Cleveland, Boston, and New 
York butter cost 85 cents, in New Orleans 
90, in Seattle 93. From coast to coast, 
milk prices rose from one to three cents 
per quart as the milk subsidy, averaging 
two cents per quart, lapsed. Other dairy 
products also rose. 

Aside from meat and dairy products, 
many staple groceries remained un- 
changed—for the time being, at least. A 
Kansas City chain grocer even cut prices 
below OPA maximums on 102 items. 
But how long the line could be held was 
questionable, as corn climbed from $1.44 
to $2.25 per bushel and Chicago had its 
first $2 wheat since 1925. Swordfish was 
up from 35 to 85 cents a pound in Boston; 
roosters from 37 to 46 cents a pound in 
Philadelphia; oranges from $6 to $9.10 a 
box in St. Louis. However, price decon- 
trol brought such a glut at the Boston 
market that prices fell to a ten-year low 
and 30 car lots of cabbages, turnips, 
onions, cucumbers, peppers, lettuce, and 
peaches could not even be given away. 

The Rent Line: For landlords, the 
end of OPA provided something they had 
long awaited—the chance to bounce un- 
wanted tenants who had hidden behind 
the OPA clause forbidding evictions. The 
Seattle landlord who slipped a rent-rise 
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Porter to OPA employes: Til never give the command to abandon ship’ 


notice under an apartment door one min- 
ute after OPA died was only more zealous 
than the Portland (Ore.) agent who sent 
similar notice by telegram at 6:30 a.m. 
Although only an estimated 2 per cent 
of rent-paying Americans felt the first 
wave of eviction warnings and rent-in- 
crease notices, the number of notices was 
an all-time high for one week. The aver- 
age rent increase was 15 per cent. Only 
New York State and the District of 
Columbia had local rent-control statutes, 
but the governors of Massachusetts, Con- 
necticut, New Jersey, Alabama, and Iowa 
froze rents by executive order, even if 
they doubted the legality. of their actions. 
Special sessions of half a dozen state 
legislatures were called or contemplated 
to enact some stopgap to control the one 
major item in the cost of living which was 
held firm during the war. City conncils in 
Los Angeles, San Francisco, and else- 
where enacted emergency rent-control 
laws. 

Spite was the motive for some spec- 
tacular rises. A Dallas landlord hiked a 
$40-a-month rent to $20 a day to oust 
an unwanted tenant who had hauled him 
up. before the OPA. A Miamian lifted a 
middle-aged widow’s rent from $25 to 
$1,000 monthly. A Los Angeles agent 


ordered a $35-a-month tenant to pay . 


$50—plus $10 per child, $7.50 for his 


dog, and $7.50 for each of several rabbits. ° 


A Berkeley (Calif.) landlord tried to oust 
a University of California student from 
his $60-monthly duplex by charging $10 
an hour ($7,200 a month). 

If such actions were exceptional, so 
were the charitable fillips of a few. A 
Dallas landlord and a Portland landlady 
each raised rents one cent per month— 
just to show they could put up prices if 
they wanted to. A Phoenix tourist-court 


operator gave 27 tenants a week’s free 
rent and thereafter cut his rates $1.50 
below weekly OPA ceilings. One Seattle 
landlord told tenants: “I’m so relieved 
over the end of the OPA and being able 
to run my own business that your next 
month’s rent is free.” Another lowered 
the rents of his 71 apartments, explaining: 
“It’s going to cost me much less to operate 
without the red tape of OPA.” 

The Clothing Line: However rapid 
the rise of food and rent, other major 
items which make up the cost of living 
showed little change in the first OPA-less 
week. The price of existing stocks of 
clothing, which had been produced under 
OPA ceilings, remained generally un- 
changed, though in one isolated case, 
in Providence, nylons skyrocketed from 


$1.35 to $1.95 per pair. Generally large 
department stores held the line firmly. A 


Des Moines store sold 55-dozen hard-to- 
get white shirts at the old $3.58 ceiling 


Mv haberdasher slashed al 
pies pe et and several Sa Lake 


City merchants went ahead with cleat 


ance sales—up to 50 per cent off, 


The same rule held generally true with 
durable goods such as household appli- 
ances which spend a relatively long time 
in the producer-to-customer channels. 
Detroit’s Big Three kept the prices of 
new automobiles unchanged. It was 
mostly in the used-car field, ridden by 
black markets, that prices soared. In 
San Francisco, a 1942 Cadillac, ceiling 
$3,200, was priced at $5,000, and a 1942 
Mercury, ceiling $1,141, was upped to 
$2,250. An Atlanta veteran “bought” a 
$500 car but had to pay $700 to close the 
deal. A Chicago woman made a down 
payment on a $900 sedan only to have 


the price jumped to $1,400. 


Thus America spent its first postwar 
week of free markets. Nothing revolution- 


ary had happened; calamity had not yet: 


descended. But nobody was yet willing 
to uncross his fingers. 


‘See Our Price Tags’ 


From coast to coast the story was the 
same. Newspapers were flooded with ad- 
vertisements from retailers pledging that 
no prices would be raised. In the rush 
to get their messages to the public, the 
merchandisers threw out millions of 
dollars of ad schedules, took off their 
coats, and pencilled out their own pledges 
without benefit of copy writers. Not since 
the fateful 1933 bank holiday had busi- 
ness made such a concerted effort to 
reassure the public. 

@ Famous-Barr Co., St. Louis: “How 
much does a thimble cost today at Fa- 
mous-Barr Co.? Why, the price is exactly 
the same as it was, of course!” 

@ Fish Furniture Co., Chicago: “Not a 
price tag has been changed!” 

@ Downtown shoe stores, Milwaukee: 
“OPA or no OPA, We're standing pat.” 
@ Claude Mason Tire Co., Atlanta: “OPA 
prices are over. All our prices remain the 
same, we will not take advantage of our 
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customers. This is America, live and let 
live.” 

@ Board of Realtors, Miami: “Whatso- 
ever ye would that men should do unto 
you, do ye even so to them .. . So we 
say: Don’t raise rents now.” 

@ L.S. Ayres & Co., Indianapolis: “ “Good 
sense, patriotism, self-restraint.’ There is 
a powerful appeal in these words .. . 
We know the hazards of inflation and 
we intend to heed these words.” 

@ The Emporium, San Francisco: “Em- 
porium will follow request of President 
and continue to price its merchandise by 
OPA formula.” 

@ Northern States Power Co., Minneap- 


. olis: “The price of a electric service 


will be the same today as it was yester- 
day . . . the same next month as it is this 
month.” 


@ Ice Manufacturers, Detroit: “Ice prices 
are still frozen.” 


For doubters who went shopping, one 
surprise had not been advertised; Barly 


ume ae tee is were 
in fll force in many establishments, 


Talking Life Into OPA 


If there was anything hotter than the 
weather in Washington last week it was 
the question of the OPA’s future. Even 
the Capitol’s $4,000,000 air-conditioning 
system could not cool the perspiring 
brows of the 531 members of Congress 
who would determine the agency’s fate. 

The House, never backward when 
aroused, let loose with all guns blazing 
when it convened last Monday, July 1. 
Within two hours it had passed 283 to 
61 a resolution reviving OPA intact for 
twenty days. 

In the Senate the members were of a 
different temper. Steadfastly, OPA foes 
headed by Sen. W. Lee (Pass the Biscuits, 
Pappy) O’Daniel, Texas, Democrat, 
blocked all efforts for temporary action. 
Pappy was adamant; so long as he could 
do so he would throw every possible par- 
liamentary obstacle-in the OPA’s path. 

At OPA headquarters, the President’s 
veto of the compromise OPA bill two days 
earlier (NEWSWEEK, July 8) had been, 
paradoxically enough, a reprieve of sorts. 
To 3,000 of the agency’s 34,000 employes 
gathered in OPA’s cafeteria, Director 
Paul Porter delivered a “Boy Stood on the 
Burning Deck” speech. “Man your battle 
stations,” the OPA head cried to repeated 
applause. “I'll never give the command 
to abandon ship.” OPA employees would 
still draw their paychecks; they should 
stay on the job. 

On the Fourth of July, Porter, aban- 
doning holiday plans, spent six hours 
wrestling with the Senate Banking and 
Currency Committee, which had set aside 
the House’s temporary measure in favor 


of a new compromise. In-the end Porter | 


had his way on most points: 

€ By a 12 to 5 vote the committee ap- 
proved a bill extending the OPA until 
June 30, 1947, and rolling back prices to 
June 30 ceilings. 


@ In place of the Taft and Wherry pro- 
visions which Mr. Truman had so vigor- 
ously denounced in the vetoed measure, 
the committee devised new versions aimed 
at removing the “bonanza” features that 
the President claimed would overenrich 
manufacturers, distributors, wholesalers, 
and retailers, 

But if speed of action was the essence 
of the OPA’s future, then the agency’s 
fate was still in doubt. As the measure 
went to the Senate floor this week, mem- 
bers were agreed that it would be at least 
a week before final action was reached. 





Significance 


At the moment, the odds favor passage 
of another OPA compromise by Congress. 
Republican leaders like Sen. Robert A. 
Taft and Democratic leaders like Sen. 


Alben W. Barkley, who was offended by 
the President’s veto, agree on that much. 


The chief threat to revival of the law is 
on the Senate flor itself: If logrolling 


dr then the mea may ain b 


loaded up with amendments objection 
able to the White House. At the week 


end, for example, a strong move was 
under way to write in a provision remov- 
ing ceilings from meat, poultry, and 
dairy products. 

Those who expected an overnight price 
increase to panic Congress into action 
were disappointed for two reasons: First, 
the Senate seldom hurries; second, the 
price increases were not as wild as had 
been pictured. But that prices are going 
up is undisputed. Many important in- 
creases were at the wholesale level which 
will not be reflected in the retail prices of 
most commodities for several weeks. 








POLITICS: Potentiality Taft 


Lively White House parties in the cen- 
tury’s first decade never seemed to amuse 
solemn young Bob Taft. The fact that his 
father was President left the son of Wil- 
liam Howard Taft markedly cool toward 
Washington’s social life. Stiffest member 
of a genial, fun-loving clan, Bob Taft on 
his reluctant appearances in the capital 
usually lurked behind the nearest potted 
palm. A shy, gangling, myopic youth, he 
plainly preferred the rigorous study 
schedule which kept him top man at Yale 
and later Harvard Law School and, for 
occasional recreation, a decorous game of 
chess. 

Through the years Robert A. Taft ma- 
tured with few important changes in his 
astringent make-up save one: he fell for 
the lure of: Washington. Cincinnati, Ohio, 


for three generations has been the Taft 
home; there he spent the 20s and ‘30s as 


an afluent corporation lawyer and civic 


leader nthe tion oa Fin ay, 


With his charming wie and four son he 


lived a comfortable country-squire ex- 


istence at exclusive Indian Hill, overlook- 
ing the Little Miami River valley. But, as 
was inevitable with Tafts, lawyers, and 
Ohioans, an ever-widening political hori- 
zon beckoned. Small beginnings as a Re- 
publican precinct captain and _ state 
legislator inspired national ambitions. In 
1938 he was elected to the United States 
Senate. 

Last week Taft, at 56, was enjoying 
Washington in a way undreamed-of in his 
bashful youth. Chronologically he stood 
short of the midway mark of his second 
Senatorial term—not a lengthy record as 


Black Star 


Taft: Will his dominant GOP leadership boost his 1948 chances? 
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senatorships go. But in the influence he 
wielded in his party’s councils, Taft 
reigned supreme—the undisputed and 
dominant Republican figure not only in 
Congress but the nation as well. 

For this Taft could partially thank his 
own native talents, and partially Harry 
S. Truman. Many a Republican tipped 
his hat to the President for his political 
acumen in blaming his veto of the OPA 
extension bill (NEwsweEex, July 8) on 
Taft. The President had thus offered the 
nation a clear-cut choice between funda- 
mentally conflicting philosophies of New 
Deal liberalism and latter-day conserva- 
tism. As prime upholder of the second, 
Taft now represented a rallying point. 
Should future economic events uphold 
his ideology, he loomed as the Republi- 
cans’ most potent possibility in the on- 
rushing Presidential election of 1948. 

A Senator’s System: As to how the 
plain-faced Midwesterner had first won 
preeminence as GOP leader, policymaker, 
and strategist, both friend and foe on 
Capitol Hill were virtually unanimous. 
Certainly his personality could take no 
credit. The unremitting rectitude of his 
salad days, when he could boast of going 
to bed early while collegiate companions 
on a European holiday roistered and 
landed in jail, still shone in an outward 
lack of warmth. He had no glamour, no 
engaging hobbies, few close friends, and 
little of the personal magnetism that 


draws a popular following. Like Herbert 
Hoover, he talked less in terms of human 
beings than of statistics. 

Taft’s success stemmed rather from his 
amazing legislative know-how. His voice 
might be flat and loud, his delivery plod- 
ding, but no congressman ever went to 
his place on the floor of either house bet- 
ter equipped mentally on any given leg- 
islative subject—thoroughly boned up on 
issues both in and beyond those of his 
special committee spheres—Banking and 
Currency, Education and Labor, and 
Postwar Economic Policy. Taft never 
votes simply because a well-informed col- 
league endorses a measure—but many a 
colleague votes because Taft says so. 

To achieve this remarkable prepared- 
ness Taft has devised a well-oiled sys- 
tem. Devising systems is his meat; as a 
boy of 10, he planned a 100-day trip 
abroad for his parents—down to the last 
hotel reservation and train seat—which 
they followed to the letter. Now that he 
is a senator, Taft’s method involves two 
parts: (1) a hard-working office staff 
and the experts of the Republican steer- 
ing conference of which he is chairman 
keep a flow of detailed analyses of every 
legislative issue moving across his desk, 
and (2) he has reduced to a minimum 
his “errand-boy” duties for constituents, 
thus remaining unplagued by the volumi- 
nous correspondence which chains other 
congressmen to their desks for hours. Be- 





at 





International 
“My Dream Come True : Norah Carpenter, British barmaid, flew to America 
with her three surviving quadruplets, Maureen, Michael, and Madeleine, to rejoin 
their father, ex-Sgt. William (Red) Thompson, Pittsburgh printing pressman. Norah 
and Red, who was divorced by his wife in April, planned to marry this week. 


sides, Taft has the asset of being a pro- 
fessional senator—second only to La Fol- 
lette of Wisconsin. Weaned on national 
politics, he is devoid of any other 
interests. 


A Senator’s Credo: Agreed on the 
brilliancy of Taft’s Senatorial work, his 
colleagues are sharply split on his 
conservative, free-enterprise philosophy. 
However, men of both parties pay Taft 
this tribute. They say that Taft’s first re- 
action on any issue involving government 
activity is “no,” but when confronted with 
particulars he can evaluate, he is willing 
to try to find a way to approve without 
upsetting his fairly tight political creed. 
Thus, with two Democrats, Wagner of 
New York and Ellender of Louisiana, he 
co-authored a comprehensive long-range 
housing bill far from reactionary in its 
economics. He is also the foremost GOP 
supporter of Federal aid to education—so 
long as it does not take control of the 
schools. 

To the left-wing, the name Taft is 
anathema. PM of New York calls him “an 
anachronism of the Harding-Coolidge- 
Hoover era.” To his bitter foe, Sen. 
Wayne Morse the leftist Republican, Taft 
is “the spokesman for economic fascism.” 
And domestically conservative but pro- 
internationalist party members view with 
distaste his frank isolationism, his wari- 
ness of international commitments as 
evinced in his opposition to the British 
loan and Bretton Woods. Most foreign 
issues Taft has largely and astutely left 
to his fellow GOP power, Vandenberg of 
Michigan. 

The Ides of 48: Twice in recent 
weeks the tall Ohioan has reinforced his 
growing repute as a possible opponent of 
President Truman in the ’48 campaign. 
Paradoxically, the first of the two issues 
on which he waged open battle with the 
Chief Executive was one to endear him 
to otherwise inimical labor. Singlehand- 
edly Taft stemmed the Senate tide for 
overwhelming approval of Truman’s 
draft-strikers proposal. Taft argued (1) 
that it was unconstitutional because it 
called for “involuntary servitude,” and 
(2) that longer-range labor reforms were 
preferable. 

But it was the second issue—the OPA— 
which made Taft’s name and philosophy 
familiar to American households. His 
proposal to grant manufacturers price in- 
creases which Mr. Truman labeled “bo- 
nanza formulas” drew the Presidential 
ire 22 times in the course of his veto 
message. Undismayed by being thus pin- 
pointed, the Senator went on the air to 
denounce the Truman strategy as a “per- 
sonal attack.” 

As Taft remained in the center of the 
Congressional struggle for a new OPA 
bill last week, the cloakrooms buzzed 
with talk of his rising political potency. 
Other leading GOP contenders for ’48— 
Dewey, Stassen, and Taft’s fellow Ohioan, 
Bricker—were seldom mentioned. Were a 
nominating convention held today, said 
colleagues, Taft would win in a walk. 
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Senate probers look at Representative May, Henry Garsson, Louis Segal, and Sam Beard in wartime profiteering inquiry 


CONGRESS: Profiteer Scandal 


Washington which had feared the 
worst but hoped for the best in the 
hurly-burly days of contract letting after 
Pearl Harbor, got its first major sample 
of the worst last week—a_ full-blown 
scandal of wartime profiteering and dubi- 
ous finance, centering around $78,000,- 
000 worth of munitions contracts built 
up on a borrowed letterhead. 

Entangled somewhere in the snarl of 
intrigue and easy money was an im- 
portant member of Congress—Rep. An- 
drew’ J. May, 71-year-old Kentucky 
Democrat and Chairman of the House 
Military Affairs Committee—but how 
deeply was still debatable. As the Sen- 
ate war investigating committee began 
spreading the fantastic story on the record 
at public hearings, government witnesses 
confessed they had frequently been near 
bafflement in the financial and corporate 
mazes they followed through months of 
intensive inquiry. 

Nevertheless, in the first five days of 
hearings, the committee adduced enough 
startling allegations to leave the most 
hardboiled spectator popeyed. 

Millions for Defense: The brain be- 
hind the vast enterprise was Dr. Henry 
M. Garsson, dark and faintly mysterious 
New York consulting engineer, who 
claims degrees from St. Lawrence and 
New York Universities. As an agent of 
the Internal Revenue Bureau in New 
York, Garsson had been arrested in 1926 
in connection with a $5,000 bribe in an 
income-tax case. A jury acquitted him. 

The war was Garsson’s big opportunity. 
pe in 1942 he tried to interest his 
employer, Louis Segal of the Segal Lock 
& Hardware Co., Inc., Brooklyn, in a new 
war corporation. Failing that, he wrote 
the War Department on Segal stationery, 
seeking a munitions contract for his as 
yet unorganized Erie Basin Metal Prod- 
ucts, Inc, At the time he had no facilities, 
no plant, no employes. The War De- 
partment, believing ‘he was going to use 
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For A. J. May: A check for $3,156.47 
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.. as agent for a Garsson concern 


Segal’s Erie Basin plant in Brooklyn, 
gave him a million-dollar advance on a 
$3,240,000 contract tor. mortar shells. 
Garsson was on his way. 

With his brother, Murray W. Garsson, 
whom the FBI cited as an unsavory 
police character and onetime associate 
of Owney Madden and Dutch Schultz, 
New York gangsters, he quickly set up 
Erie Basin. Allen B. Gellman and Joseph 
T. Weiss, owners of Illinois factory inter- 
ests, joined them. They voted themselves 
salaries totaling $12,500 a month. 

Next they incorporated Erie Basin in 
Illinois to obtain transfer of the New York 
contract. They rented space and plant 
facilities of the Illinois Watch Case Co. 
in Elgin, a Gellman-Weiss property, set 
up the Batavia Metal Products, Inc., in 
Batavia, Il]., and bought shell-producing 
machinery from the Interstate Machinery 
Co., another Gellman-Weiss property. 

In all, Garsson set up or acquired an 
interest in sixteen companies, most of 
them found by Senate investigators to 
be paper organizations with different 
fiscal-year endings and assets which could 
be and were shifted back and forth and 
enhanced with the stroke of a pen. From 
all of these concerns, Garsson and the 
others collected salaries, all of which ac- 
cording to Sen. James M. Mead, New 
York Democrat and committee chairman, 
came out of the taxpayers’ pockets. 

Into the record last week was read this 
list of salaries, paid in 1942 and through 
June, 1943: Allen B. Gellman, $505,747; 
Joseph T. Weiss, $484,745; Henry M, 
Garsson, $227,999; Murray W. Garsson, 
$166,666; Rae Weiss, mother of Joseph 
T. Weiss, $142,671; Bertha C. Gellman, 
wife of Allen B’ Gellman, $148,738; Leo 
L. Stone, attorney, $128,507; Harry S. 
Glick, accountant, $95,130, and Joseph 
F. Freeman, Washington representative, 
$112,625. 

“This,” said Chairman Mead, “is war 
profiteering at its worst.” 

All told, salaries of the principal officers 
of the interlocking companies totaled 
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more than $2,000,000 in three years. 
Travel expenses of the same officers ran 
above $300,000. A single banquet at 
Garsson Park at Batavia, IIl., in celebra- 
tion of the award of an “E” to the Erie 
concern for efficient production, cost 
$16,264, a sum which was included in 
the cost of munitions production. The 
expenditure covered not only food and 
liquor but gifts for the guests. Quentin 
Reynolds, the war correspondent, re- 
ceived a fee of $2,000 for a patriotic 
address. Other manufacturers in the area 
protested: The Chicago Ordnance Dis- 
trict had not approved the “E.” 

Not every deal was as open as the 
banquet setup. Senator Mead introduced 
a series of checks payable to Murray 
Garsson and Freeman for $46,000 and 
called to the stand Sam R. Beard, roly- 
poly Washington gambler with Lewis- 
burg and Atlanta prison records for in- 
come-tax evasion and gambling conspir- 
acy. Beard testified he cashed the checks 
for Albert Levin, a Washington lawyer 
now dead. But he could offer no expla- 
nation of the checks. 


Enter, Mr. May: Garsson and all his 
works had long been an irritant to Army 
officers, who found him loud, insistent, 
and retaliatory. Thus when the telephone 
rang and the subject was Garsson, the 
Army switched on a recording device to 
get a transcription of the squawks. 

Last week one of these transcriptions 
was introduced in evidence to connect 
Representative May with the Garsson 
enterprises. The recorded dialogue was 
between May and Maj. Gen. Levin H. 
Campbell, then Army chief of ordnance. 
Frank W. Renwick Jr., former colonel in 
charge of the legal division of the Chi- 
cago Ordnance District, had_ testified 
that Chicago officers were “burned up” 
because Garsson could bring pressure to 
bear to get contracts. 

Then Renwick read the transcript of 
the telephone conversation, which Gen- 
eral Campbell had sent to Brig. Gen. 
Thomas S. Hammond, ordnance chief 
in Chicago, on May 1, 19438. “As I told 
you,” May had said over the phone to 
General Campbell, “these fellows are 
good friends of mine and have been very 


kind to me in the past about some things , 


and I want to help them if I can... I 
do wish when you communicate with 
your man General Hammond .. .” Camp- 
bell interrupted to say he was going to see 
Hammond the next week. “Well,” said 
May,. “will you jump on him for me?” 
Campbell promised he would do his best. 

Testimony showed that on two other 
occasions May intervened to help Gars- 
son. Garsson also appealed to Robert P. 
Patterson, then Under Secretary and now 
Secretary of War, to aid him in getting 
his manpower ceiling raised. Patterson, 
convinced Garsson was doing a good job, 
visited the Batavia plant and went to bat 
for him. When the government froze 
$1,000,000 in awarded plant funds to 
insure later contract settlements, Garsson 
howled. So $200,000 was unfrozen. When 








Garsson’s war production was cut back, 
Garsson screamed for May and May again 
intervened. 

But the most damaging testimony 
against May came from Edward Schaffer, 
government accountant: In 1943, Batavia 
and Erie Basin had sent checks totaling 
$15,477.60 and $33,156.47, respectively, 
a grand total of $48,634.07, to another 
Garsson enterprise, the Cumberland 
Lumber Co. of Prestonsburg, Ky., whose 
authorized agent was Andrew J. May of 
Prestonsburg, later identified as the con- 
gressman. 

All of Batavia’s checks were deposited 
by “A. J. May” for the Cumberland com- 
pany, except one for $3,156 which he 


‘cashed himself. Of the Erie Basin checks, 


$23,000 were repaid to Erie within 24 
hours after Schaffer started his examina- 
tion of the Erie books. 

This week, at May’s insistence, the 
committee released 43 pages of testimony 
the Kentuckian gave at a hearing behind 
closed doors June 4. May denied he had 
any financial connections with Garsson 
but had acted simply as an adviser when 


Garsson sought a suitable timber tract. - 


Once the project was under way he had 
agreed to act as agent to protect Garsson. 
As to intervening in their behalf, he 
offered this: “I may have called some- 
body for them at some time for an en- 
gagement, to see somebody with respect 
to some of their business.” 
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The Man Bilbo: ‘You and I know’ 


PRIMARIES: White Supremacy 


Sixteen Negroes lined up to vote last 
week on the veranda of an imposing man- 
sion, former home of Sen. Theodore G. 
Bilbo, in West Jackson, just outside the 
Mississippi capital. Some of them were 


white-haired sons and daughters of slaves; 


others were youthful veterans wearing 
their discharge buttons. All had vowed to 
vote in the Democratic “white primary” 
despite Bilbo’s warning: “White people 
will be justified in going to any extreme 
to keep the nigger from voting. You and 


I know what’s the best way to keep the 
nigger from voting. You do it the night 
before election—I don’t have to tell you 
any more than that. Red-blooded men 
know what I mean.” 

Undaunted, the sixteen Negroes 
handed their poll-tax receipts to the three 
white election clerks behind the card 
tables. Quietly they received their ballots, 
signed the poll book, cast their votes and 
departed. Throughout the state, perhaps 
8,000 of Mississippi's 5,000 registered 
Negroes voted peacefully. These 3,000 
were only a handful of the 1,074,578 
Negroes who make up 49.7 per cent of 
the nation’s poorest and most heavily 
Negro state. Still, for the first time in 56 
years, Negroes had voted in Mississippi's 
Democratic primary. 

Last week, by the time all ballots had 
been counted, it was evident that those 
cast by Negroes had not been sufficient to 
defeat the red-faced man who had 
pleaded: “Reelect me, so I can say to 
the nigger-lovers of the North .. . that 
my views and convictions have been 
approved by the great body of Anglo- 
Saxon people of my state.” Result: a 
third six-year term in the Senate by a 
4,000-vote majority over all four of his 
opponents combined. 

That Bilbo’s victory was no fluke was 
evidenced by the outcome of another 
contest. In his home in Tupelo, Rep. 
John E. Rankin, Bilbo’s race-baiting 
counterpart in the House, was rejoicing. 
Without even bothering to.return from 
Washington to make a campaign, Rankin 
had won a clear majority over the com- 
bined vote of two opponents. 

For their victories, Bilbo and Rankin 
could thank outsiders who had shouted 
loudest against them. Nelson T. Levings, 
former naval commander and one of the 
four candidates defeated by Bilbo, was 
bitter. The senator’s triumph, Levings 
declared, could be laid to the “Win- 
chells and Pearsons who stirred our 
morons into action.” : 


Sage of Sugar Creek 


The formula was moth-eaten, but effec- 
tive. Eugene Talmadge, the Sage of 
Sugar Creek, was sure it would win him 
a fourth term as governor of Georgia in 
the July 17 primary. His campaign rally 
in Monroe last week was typical. A hill- 
billy band drummed up a crowd. The 
ex-governor stepped to the microphone, 
wearing a double-breasted coat. A voice 
from the mob shouted: “Take it off!” As 
Talmadge bared’ his red galluses, the 
crowd howled a rebel yell. Someone 
called from a nearby tree top: “Tell us 
about the white primary, Genel” Then 
he was off: 

“Talmadge is the best friend the nigger 
ever had in Georgia, and the right-think- 
ing niggers don’t want to participate in 
white primaries . . . If niggers agree with 
me, I urge them to stay at home and not 
attempt to vote . . . The white people 
will never stand for turning over this 
state, in part or as a whole, to the niggers 
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. « - I know Senator Bilbo, and he’s a 
good one, all right. He’s a bulldog for 
protecting traditions of the South.” 
Talmadge had all the answers. How 
could Negroes be kept from voting, since 
white primaries have been declared un- 
constitutionalP—“You’ve seen a cow lean- 
ing over the fence and eating grass 
outside the pasture, haven’t you?” Hadn’t 
the court outlawed Jim Crow seating on 
interstate busesP?—“It just won’t work 
down here.” How about FEPC?—“No 
red-blooded white man in the South 
wants his wife or daughter working under 
a nigger foreman.” Then, as a final thrust 
against his chief rival, James V. Car- 
michael, 36-year-old ex-manager of the 
Bell B-29 factory at Marietta and candi- 
date of progressive Gov. Ellis Arnall; 
Talmadge called for a show of hands 
from all who would abolish the white 
primary and the Jim Crow laws. No 
hands were raised. “All right,” gibed 
Talmadge, “You vote for Carmichael.” 


Oklahoma, OK 


Though a political novice, Roy J. 
Turner had something that caught every 
Oklahoman’s fancy. He was (1) an oil 
wildcatter who had struck it rich, (2) a 
cattle breeder who had improved the 
state’s stock with Herefords, (3) a gener- 
ous host at annual field days for 4-H 
Clubs and Future Farmers of America, 
(4) a respected president of the Okla- 
homa City School Board, and (5) a mil- 
lionaire angel to the Democratic party. 

His background sounded unbeatable, 
so he decided last spring to run for gov- 
ernor. Privately the retiring governor, 
Robert S. Kerr, a staunch New Dealer 
who had keynoted the 1944 Democratic 
National Convention, offered to endorse 
him. Kerr thus could gain an easy political 
victory to help along his own campaign 
for the Senate in 1948. But Turner re- 
fused the offer. He felt he didn’t need a 
prop. And he doubted how much good a 
New Deal label might be in 1946. Re- 
buffed, Governor Kerr swung his organ- 
ization to H. C. Jones, a former internal 
revenue collector. 

Turner last week had good reason to 
consider his decision justified. In the 
Democratic primary for governor, he 
rolled up a 50,000-vote plurality and be- 
came the odds-on favorite to capture the 





« e. was sawed up and used as lumber for Iowa’s centennial fair 


July 28 runoff. An archconservative, Dixie 
Gilmer, Tulsa County prosecutor, cap- 
tured second place, nosing out Jones, 
Governor Kerr’s New Deal candidate. 
The GOP went through the motions of 
nominating ex-Mayor Olney F. Flynn of 
Tulsa for governor, a job which no Re- 
publican has ever held in Oklahoma. 
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IOWA: It’s Not Art 


The mural, ten feet high and 110 long, 
portrayed a century of Iowa history, from 
the expulsion of the Indians to the birth 
of the mechanical corn picker. The state 
paid $1,072 for paint, canvas, and ply- 
wood backing; the Federal government 
contributed $10,000 for the services of 
the two WPA artists, Howard Johnson 
and Dan Rhodes. 

Completed in 1939, the mural was 
hung from the balcony of the horticul- 
tural building in the permanent State 
Fair grounds at Des Moines above booths 
and tables filled with prize displays of 
vegetables and grains, and just below the 
garden-club exhibits, the trays of honey, 


‘Insult to Iowa Farmers’: The WPA’s $11,072 mural, 110 feet of Iowa history (above is one part)... 
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and the cakes and pies. The setting itself 
had mild historic claims. Phil Stong had 
written his popular novel, “State Fair,” 
against this background. Twice the mov- 
ies had filmed the book. Iowans and out- 
of-state visitors recalled the scene under 
the balcony: the judges in alcoholic 
ecstasy over Mrs. Frake’s well-liquored 
mincemeat. 

After the fair of 1941, the Army took 
over the State Fair grounds, but Iowans 
bided their time patiently. For 1946 was 
Iowa’s centennial year, and the fair set 
for Aug. 21-30 would be memorable. 
Nothing would be more fitting, said art 
lovers, than the mural, despite some past 
derisive remarks about its subjects. 

But last week the mural was gone and 
Democratic State Chairman Jake More 
was raging. Tipped off that it had been 
removed, cut into pieces and used for 
booth ceilings and wall patches, he sent 
an investigator to get the truth. In dismay 
the investigator returned. He had found 
pictures of Keokuk, Appanoose, Wapello, 
and other famous Indian chiefs con- 
verted to scrap lumber. Part of old 
Black Hawk was face downward on the 
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floor. A piece of a frock-coated pioneer 
was nailed against a booth; a scalp lock 
was in a stairway arch. 

As WPA Goes . . . More demanded 
explanations of the desecration. Coldly, 
Lloyd Cunningham, State Fair manage- 
ment secretary, explained: “It wasn’t art. 
It was WPA ... and an insult to Iowa 
farmers because it showed them as club- 
footed, coconut-headed, barrel-necked, 
and low-browed. Besides, plywood is rare 
and costs a lot today.” 

Only in one quarter could More find 
comfort. A reproduction of the West 
Branch, Iowa, cottage birthplace of Her- 
bert Hoover, erected on the fair grounds 
when he was President, had also gone the 
way of the WPA art. The once revered 
little building was removed to the camp 
grounds and fitted with shower baths for 
camping visitors. 





of interpretation.” At this juncture a cau- 
tious bookmaker would lay long odds 
against it. 

Compounding the confusion were ini- 
tial flaws in the test: (1) The bomb, 
which should have fallen within 500 feet 
of its aiming point, the Nevada, missed 
the battleship by some 400 yards and (2) 
the bomb itself proved “somewhat less 
efficient” than the weapon that leveled 
Nagasaki. Some of those who have stud- 
ied all four atomic explosions believe 
that the Bikini bomb was the weakest 
of the lot. In any discussion of sea power 
vs. the unleashed energy of the atom, 
these annoying factors will intrude. Nev- 
ertheless, certain tentative conclusions 
have begun to take shape. 

Quick Trip to Hell: One bomb sank 
32,500 tons of shipping, heavily dam- 
aged 101,000 tons, and inflicted moderate 








would take nine months to make the car- 
rier seaworthy again. 

The battleship Arkansas showed evi- 
dence of terrific pressure blast from stern 
to bridge. The stack was gone, the bridge 
mashed in, the superstructure a twisted 
wreck. On the cruiser Pensacola, the two 
25-foot stacks had been bent double and 
were hanging over the charred decks. 
Steel hatches had been warped and 
blown in as if they were no more than 
wet paper. 

On the venerable battlewagon New 
York; survivor of two wars, masts and 
superstructures tilted drunkenly. Planes 
on catapults had their sides buckled in. 
On one gun turret the skipper, in a last 
gesture before A Day, had written in 
huge letters “Old sailors never die.” Ap- 
parently they don’t. Despite the spectacu- 
lar damage, nearly all the ships in the 
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Associated Press 


What the bomb did: The mangled remains of the deck, bridge, and periscopes of the submarine Skate 


BIKINI: Postmortem 


When the United States exploded its 
fourth atom bomb at Bikini last week, 
Samuel Shaffer of Newsweek's Washing- 
ton bureau was aboard the U.S.S. Ap- 
palachian just 18 miles away. A former 
Marine Corps Combat correspondent who 
was at Tarawa, Shaffer had a professional 
interest in what the next war might be 
like. His account of what he found after 
the bomb exploded: 


The bomb that was dropped on Bikini 
Lagoon last Monday was the most care- 
fully recorded explosion in the history of 
man. Yet despite its minute instrumenta- 
tion the test may prove to be the most 
controversial experiment ever conducted. 
Before the smoke had cleared from the 


target, confusion had crept into the minds 
of the men who witnessed the historic 
event. Newsmen who stood beside one 


another at the rail of the press ship dif- 
fered violently even in what they saw. 


The members of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
Evaluation Board, whose conclusions will 


shape American military policy in the 
atomic age, have promised a “singleness 


to light damage to another 180,000 tons. 
That just one bomb could wreak this 
havoc on 25 naval vessels totaling 314,- 
000 tons is staggering to the imagination. 
The sight of the stricken ships is one I'll 
never forget. ; 

Within a radius of 1,000 yards of the 
bomb burst, the vessels looked as though 
an irresponsible, power-drunk giant had 
waded in with hammer and blowtorch, 
‘smashing the superstructures and scorch- 
ing the paint into black blisters. One 
observer remarked that the fleet looked 
as though it had just returned from a 
quick trip to hell. Only a highly radio- 
active oil slick near the Nevada revealed 
the fate of the attack transports Carlisle 
and Gilliam, the destroyers Anderson and 
Lamson, and the Japanese light cruiser 
Sakawa. 

Of the 68 survivors, the Independence, 


a light aircraft carrier, suffered the worst. 
Hull plates were bent and buckled and a 


huge hole gaped in the stern. The “island” 
and the 25 fighter planes left topside had 
vanished utterly. The flight ‘deck was 


tilted to port some 20 feet, Uncontrolled 


fires from aviation gasoline and exploded 
ammunition had left her a derelict. It 


1,000-yard radius of the explosion can be 
repaired and put to sea again within 
three months. 

Purgatory—the Sickness: The Ne- 
vada presented the greatest surprise. This 
was the ship that should have been sunk. 
Though the bomb dropped only 400 
yards away, hull plates were neither va- 
porized, buckled, nor rent. Bridge struc- 
ture was twisted and blackened, and 
masts had broken off, one of them chop- 
ping a 20-foot hole in the wooden main- 
deck. Stern plates were depressed a foot. 
Yet except for bent stanchions the ship 
showed no damage below decks. Even 
pin-up pictures had not fallen. from bulk- 
heads. Tanks exposed on deck could have 
been junk. A jeep on the bow looked nor- 
mal except for a sprung hood. A teletype 
a few feet away appeared untouched. 


Surprise was yet in store for those of 
us who boarded the Nevada on A Day 
Plus Two. Of the fifteen goats and pigs 


which had been left on the decks two 
were missing; the remainder were alive. 


These had heard the fearsome whistle of 


the falling A-bomb and had been exposed 


to its fantastic shock, heat, and radiation, 
They were sick animals, but they: had 
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Oldsmobile’s smart new style is more than a matter of smooth, 
flowing lines, ultra-modern trim, and tasteful interiors. It’s 
a new style of driving, too ... the Hydra-Matic way... the 
easiest way of driving ever devised. No gear shifting to think 
about. No clutch pedal to bother with. Hydra-Matic Drive 


is the nearest thing yet to completely automatic driving. Just 


step on the gas and away you go...in style... in the brilliant 


new Oldsmobile with General Motors’ new Hydra-Matic Drive, 





OPTIONAL AT 
EXTRA COST 





THERE’S NO CLUTCH PEDAL IN THE CAR! 
And all forward-speed gear shifting 
is completely automatic! 





GENERAL MOTORS VALUE 
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* FROM THE CAPITAL * 











Mr. Loan 


The long wrangling last autumn over 
terms of the American loan to Britain 
exhausted energies on both sides. Soon 
after the British delegation got home, 
hugging the promise of a $3,750,000,000 
credit but pledgéd in return to abandon 
wartime trade restrictions, its worn-out 
chief, Lord Keynes, took ill and died. 
Meantime, the chief of the American dele- 
gation, Will Clayton, Assistant Secretary 
of State for Economic Affairs, developed 
a foot infection. He told Secretary James 
F. Byres, on departing for a vacation in 
December, that he intended to resign 
when he came back. 

Six weeks in the Arizona sun and 
Byrnes’s promise to lighten his burdens 
changed Clayton’s mind. What worried 
Clayton last week was not his health but 
the plight of the loan. Passed by the Sen- 
ate 46 to 34, it went before the House 
bleeding from wounds inflicted by Clay- 
ton’s old friend, Jesse Jones, and by its 
own clumsy supporters, Chief Justice 
Fred Vinson and Emest Bevin, British 
Foreign Secretary. 

Good Money After Bad? Jones first 
blasted the loan last April in his Houston 
Chronicle, mailing a copy to every mem- 
ber of each House. Then he wrote to 
Chairman Brent Spence of the House 
Banking and Currency Committee. 

On their past record and future pros- 


pects, Jones maintained, the British would 
default; they should therefore be required 
to secure the loan to the full extent of 
their holdings of American stocks still in 
the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion (roughly $1,000,000,000) and spend 
the balance only on American surplus 


products. Digging at Clayton, formerly his 


right-hand man at the RFC and the Com- 
merce Department, Jones said that since 
the negotiators had failed to protect the 
American taxpayers, Congress must. 

In his reply, Clayton, aware of Jones’s 
prestige in Congress, was respectful—but 
firm. Sound banker, successful business- 
man, and distinguished public servant 
that he was, Jones, in this case, was “dead 


wrong.” He was treating the loan, Clayton 


said, as a straight commercial proposi- 
tion; focusing on the trees of orthodox 
banking practice, he had missed the forest 
of political stability springing from ex- 
panding commerce between the two 
greatest trading nations. 

Vinson, still Secretary of the Treasury 
when called to help Clayton, gambled 
that the international weather would stay 
constant for a while. The barometer of 
Russian-American relations, which then 
read “stormy,” gave the loan Congres- 
sional standing on security grounds. 
Asked if the loan meant an Anglo-Ameri- 
can alliance, Vinson said yes. Last week, 
as Russian-American troubles eased at 
the Paris Council of Foreign Ministers, 
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In Memoriam: Tears clouded the eyes of Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt as she visited 
the Capitol in Washington, July 1, to hear John G. Winant, wartime Ambassador 
to Great Britain, eulogize her husband at a joint session of Congress. Accompany- 
ing her were her son Elliott, his stepson William Crawford III, his wife Faye 
Emerson Roosevelt, mother of William, and Elliott’s son David by a former wife. 


that “yes” became a bludgeon for Con- 
gressmen from isolationist and Irish 
districts. 

The Frown of Zion: Bevin’s fum- 
bling of the Palestine issue drew the racial 
mesh tight. Even before the terms were 
settled, American Zionists had warmed 
that the’ loan might suffer if Britain 
proved obdurate about admitting Jew- 
ish refugees. 


Yet, with House debate on the loan 
only three weeks off, Bevin, in his 
Bournemouth speech, declared he could 
not put an extra Army division into Pales- 
tine to make safe the admission of another 
100,000 Jewish refugees. Since the Anglo- 
American Commission had recommended 
haven for that number, protests against 
“British perfidy” rolled in from Zionist 
strongholds. Some congressmen were the 
more outraged at Bevin’s claim that New 
York interests wanted the Palestine bars 
lowered to slough off pressure for admis- 
sions to the United States. Rep. Emanuel 
Celler of New York City announeed he 
would vote against the loan. Rep. Adolph 
Sabath of Chicago, Rules Committee 
chairman, did likewise. 

* Answers by Clayton: When Chair- 
man Sol Bloom of the Foreign Affairs 
Committee joined the group, Clayton 
called for help. Under Secretary Dean 
Acheson, long a friend of the late Justice 
Louis D. Brandeis and of Justice Felix 
Frankfurter, responded. Zionist leaders 
were told the loan’s defeat might make 
them whipping boys for a decade of 
economic ills. Bloom changed his mind. 

For his part, Clayton, worked among 
Congressional friends, in an effort to re- 
pair the damage done by Vinson and 
Jones. To those uneasy over the alliance 
he gave his word that there are “no 
such bugs under the chips.” To those fa- 
voring the Jones plan for compulsory Brit- 
ish buying of American surpluses, he 
expounded the economic law that all 
dollars loaned must, in the end, be used 
for American goods. 

On the record, Jones had the last word: 
He telegraphed the Banking Committee: 
“Fortunately, one in this country can dis- 
agree with his friends on public questions 
and I hope never to see it otherwise, but 
let’s get some security.” 
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Brass Suites 


War started for the space control sec- 
tion of the United States Army when 
the generals got back from their war. 
Although the Pentagon Building is the 
world’s largest office structure, it. still 
isn't large enough to provide every gen- 
eral with as attractive a suite as every 
other general. It is space control’s job to 
resolve the resulting wrangles. 

One vexed general appealed to Presi- 
dent Truman for nicer things, but without 
results. The primary objective of current 
campaigns is the Pentagon redoubt, with 
private bath, of Gen. Jacob Devers, 
Ground Forces commander, who may 
possibly move to Fort Monroe, Va. 
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against high blood pressure. 


When caught in time, high blood 


“pressure may be controlled or pos- 
*sibly eliminated. 





The likelihood of having high blood 
pressure may be lessened if you follow 
your doctor’s advice as to normal, health- 
ful living and have regular, periodic med- 
ical examinations. 


If an elevation of the blood pressure 
develops, these examinations will detect 
it in the early stages and permit measures 
which may keep it in check. Your doctor 
may advise as to diet, rest, reasonable 
exercise, elimination of infections, avoid- 
ance of continued mental or physical 
strain, and getting weight down to normal. 


Medical scientists are continuing to 
study new methods through which high 
blood pressure may be even more effec- 
tively combatted. Some authorities be- 


lieve the kidneys play a vital part in cer- 
tain high blood pressure cases and that 
these patients may be helped through 
special diets and limitation of liquids. 
New surgical techniques at times have 
proved effective for selected cases. Psy- 
chotherapy is another method under con- 
sideration. There also is hope that new 
drugs may be developed which will be 
helpful. 


One hundred and forty eight life insur- 
ance companies have formed the Life In- 
surance Medical Research Fund. This 
group is making grants to help finance 
research projects relating to diseases of 
the heart and blood vessels, including 
high blood pressure. 


To learn more about high blood pressure, 
its effect upon your heart, and how to 
guard against it, send for Metropolitan’s 
free booklet, 86-D, “Protecting Y our Heart.” 
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PERSONNEL: Workers’ Woes 


In Geneva, in San Francisco, and even 
in the Black Hills of South Dakota, local 
boosters urged UN to give up on New 
York and come on to greener pastures. By 
last week, their fifteenth in New York 
City, UN personnel from delegates to 
typists were exasperated enough to say 
publicly that they were giving the invi- 
tations serious consideration. They had 
come to New York in good faith and high 
spirits, expecting to be given a warm wel- 
come and suitable facilities. Instead they 
found themselves all but unwanted. After 
much talk by New York and American 
officials about improving the situation, 
little had been done to mitigate the 
troubles. It was a hot summer, housing 
was short, living costs high, and New 
York still seemed inhospitable. 

No Place to Live: After a two-month 
search, Maj. Charles W. Lange, UN 
housing consultant, was able to turn up 
only 24 non-hotel accommodations. 
These, spread widely over the New York 
suburban area, were mc ;tly summer sub- 
leases. The Hotel Association of New 
York City rallied its member hotels into 
raising UN’s quota of transient rooms 
from 1 per cent to 2 per cent and thought 
this should provide enough space to house 
the 5,000 persons expected for the Gen- 
eral Assembly meeting in September. But 
Secretary General Trygve Lie was less 
optimistic. He believed that only new 
construction could solve the problem. 


New York City admitted Lie was right. 
It decided to “rush construction” of a 
$6,000,000 housing project which would 
provide 550 apartments for 2,000 UN 
employes. The building site selected was 
six minutes’ driving time from the New 
York City Building in the World’s Fair 
Grounds, where the General Assembly 
will meet, and about 6 miles from the 
Sperry Gyroscope Co. plant at Lake Suc- 
cess on Long Island, where the Secre- 
tariat will be housed. Contracts call for 
completion of the two-story garden-type 
apartments by February 1947. This was 
a help, but it was less than half the solu- 
tion. Last week, a UN site committee 
estimated that permanent living quarters 
for 7,000 UN people would have to be 
found or built near the permanent head- 
quarters of UN. 

For UN personnel below the topmost 
layer, budgets proved more harassing than 
housing. A typical example: Pamela, a 
young British war widow who paid her 
own $158 passage on a crowded Libert 
ship to the United States. She landed a job 
in the office of the Secretary General at 
$2,200 a = This salary was better than 
average, because even with pay increases 
given to half of the UN employes in May, 
most of them make about $1,700 a year. 
Pamela was lucky in finding a six-room 
apartment at $150 a month, and three 
girls to share it with her, thus cutting her 
own rent to $37.50 a month. The four 
girls cook their own breakfasts and din- 
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Three-Year Lease: Secretary General Lie and his family of fie will live in 
this fourteen-room home in Forest Hills, L. 1., which reportedly cost $100,000 
to build. The rent bill goes to the UN. He also gets $20,000 a year tax-free and an 
equal amount for expenses. Forest Hills is famous for tennis, Lie’s favorite sport. 





ners, and Pamela manages to hold }er 
food bill to $60 a month. For transporta- 
tion she spends $15; for personal items 
(laundry, cleaning, cosmetics, etc.) she 
allows $30. That leaves her $43 a month 
for clothes, entertainment, doctor and 
dentist bills, savings, and sending food 
parcels home to London. Pamela gets 
no hair-dos because “they’re so wild- 
ly expensive I wouldn’t dream of it.” 
One rainbow: working for UN, she pays 
no taxes. 

Pamela’s hopes, that New York soon 
would show its better nature, virtually 
dissolved when City Councilman Hugh 
Quinn of Queens, where the new housing 
project is to be built, offered UN this 
welcome: “The more uncomfortable we 
can make the United Nations, the better 
off we will be. That is the opinion of the 
people of Queens County.” 

No Peace on the Job: Last week, 
there was a new bitterness among 
UN personnel, and it had nothing to do 
with New York City as such. Hushed for 
a long time, new resentments broke out in 
public when an American official told re- 
porters that the Secretariat “is badgered 
by nationalist conflicts and inefficiency.” 
Of the more than 1,200 UN employes in 
New York City, 63 per cent are Ameri- 
cans, and the other nations complained 
about the “top-heavy American composi- 
tion.” 

The American official who spoke out 
declared that there was “little more har- 
mony among the.27 nations now repre- 
sented in the Secretariat than among the 
member nations of the UN.” As for effi- 
ciency: “Experienced American execu- 
tives who gave up good jobs to join the 
UN feel they know the latest in organiza- 
tional methods and that they are ham- 
pered by constant efforts to compromise 
with opposite numbers among foreign 
officials, chiefly civil servants of European 
nations.” 

No one replied publicly to these 
charges, but Secretary Lie hurriedly flew 
off to Europe after promising to report to 
UN on July 20 regarding its personnel 
and organizational problems. Meanwhile, 
UN representatives in Europe and South 
America were screening applicants for 
Secretariat jobs. 
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COUNCIL: Up for Settlement 


France, said the High Commissioner 
for French Indo-China two weeks ago, 
will use “force of arms” if it cannot peace- 
ably settle its border dispute with Siam 
(NEwswEEK, June 10). Last week Siam 
prepared to appeal to the UN for a 
Security Council hearing on its charge 
that French troops have raided its terri- 
tory. Another case also developed when 
Argentina prepared to bring up its old 
controversy with Britain over ownership 
of the Falkland Islands, off the southeast 
coast of South America. Britain took over 
the islands in 1833; but Argentina claims 
prior rights on grounds that Spain owned 
them before Britain. 
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PEACE: 


For ten long months the foreign min- 
isters of Britain, America, France, and 
Russia cajoled and threatened. First at 
London last September, then at Moscow 
in December, then twice in Paris this 
year, they tried each other’s patience and 
good will in days and weeks of meetings. 
Sometimes hopefully, often in despair, 
they dragged out one after another the 
issues on which Europe’s future hung. 

Behind their talks, as charted at the 
Moscow meeting, lay two general prin- 
ciples. One, dear to Russia, was that the 
Big Three, or at most the Big Four, 
should agree on terms of peace for their 
former enemies, virtually dictating the 
terms to the world. The other, of which 


Breaking the Conference Deadlock 


until 12:30 a.m. on July 5, French For- 
eign Minister Georges Bidault put the 
question: “Can we agree on July 29 in 
order to avoid discussion?” 

“No objection,” responded Foreign 
Secretary Ernest Bevin. 

Then Foreign Minister Vyacheslaff M. 
Molotoff confirmed the agreement: “I 
have no objection, either.” Byrnes’s auto- 
matic approval clinched the date. 

The Backtrack: But by the next 
morning, when the ministers’ deputies 
met to draft the invitations, something 
had happened. Some suggested that» an 
overnight message had come from Gen- 
eralissimo Stalin, instructing the Soviet 
delegation not to give way just yet. In 





the United States emerged the champion, 
was that the terms should be passed on 
by all 21 of the wartime Allies and Axis 
victims. Last week, after a spate of tense 
arguments and private deals in the muggy 
Luxembourg Palace in Paris, the four 
foreign ministers found that they had 
accomplished their immediate task. They 
had found a compromise for nearly every 
one of the issues that had held up the 
writing of treaties with Italy, the Balkans, 
and Finland. But they were not yet in 
the clear. For suddenly, the basic prin- 
ciples on which the ministers had been 
operating—big-power unity and small-na- 
tion participation—had themselves be- 
come bitter issues. 

Certain that the way was at last clear 
for the calling of the full peace confer- 
ence, Secretary of State James F. Byrnes 
had asked that the date be set. During 
a meeting which ran through July 4 and 
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: Associated Press Radiophoto 
The cruiser Fargo stands guard at the Big Four’s new Free Territory of Trieste 


any event Russia, still harping on its 
desire for a tight Big Four rein on the 
proceedings, objected to including China 
as an inviting power. Byrnes angrily 
attacked this “gratuitous insult” to a war- 
time ally. > 

Then Molotoff had another angle. The 
four foreign ministers, he said, should 
agree in advance on all rules of procedure 
for the full conference. In addition, only 
the nations directly concerned should sit 
on each of the five separate treaty com- 
missions, whose decisions would require 
a two-thirds vote. As a result Russia 
and its satellites might control the 
treaties of Finland, Bulgaria, Rumania, 
and Hungary. Byrnes, with Bevin’s 
backing, protested that the conference 
should draw its own rules, free of big- 
power dictation. 

The new deadlock, however, was 
broken this Monday night, when the big 





four split their differences. It was agreed 
to send out suggested rules of procedure 
along with France’s invitations to a 21- 
nation peace conference to convene July 
29. Secretary of State Byrnes scored two 
victories: (1) The conference itself shall 
have the right to amend or suspend the 
suggested rules; and (2) France will be 
represented on each of the five treaty com- 
mittees. The Russians, on the other hand, 
fot their demand for five separate “po- 
itical commissions”—one for each satellite 
—wherein only a two-thirds majority will 
be necessary to reach decisions. 

Now, the projected conference will 
have time, baleen the scheduled meeting 
of the United Nations General Assembly 
in September, to consider, among others, 
the laborious compromise arrived at on 
Trieste—which would go neither to Italy 
nor Yugoslavia, but become the “Free Ter- 
ritory of Trieste” under United Nations 
authority. 

Together with previous settlements of 
minor issues, these agreements left only 
one major question in the Balkan treaties 
still open—freedom of navigation on the 
Danube. If that were settled—or indefi- 
nitely stalled by Russia, which takes a 
dim view of opening up the Danube— 
the Big Four could then begin to toy 
with the really explosive issues to which 
all others are incidental, the futures of 
Germany and Austria. 
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AUSTRIA: Russian Gulp 


For months Russia had been biting off 
industries in its Austrian occupation zone. 
On July 6, in a sweeping interpretation of 
the Potsdam agreement, Russia proposed 
to swallow the remainder. 

Col. Gen. L. V. Kurasoff, the new 
Russian commandant in Austria, ordered 
all “German assets” in the zone trans- 
ferred immediately to Russian control. 
Because Germany had absorbed Austria, 
most Austrian industry—by Soviet defini- 
tion—was German-owned. 

Gen. Mark W. Clark, American zone 
commander, protested strongly to Gen- 
eral Kurasoff. German assets in Austria 
were rightfully only those held by Ger- 
mans before the Nazi annexation in 1938, 
he said, or those the Nazis brought into 
the country. The Austrian Cabinet, with 
the agreement of its Communist members, 
took the same line. The Cabinet declared 
it would not order compliance with the 
Russian demand without the sanction of 
the entire Allied Council. 

On July 7 the Russians acted again. 
They ordered the immediate deportation 
of 54,000 non-Austrians of German de- 
scent from the Russian zone to Germany. 
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POLAND: Pogrom in Kielce 


In the Polish town of Kielce last week 
a 9-year-old boy told a lie. It set off the 
worst pogrom since the fall of the Reich. 
The child told his father he had been 
‘kidnapped by Jews and taken to a 
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cellar, where he saw fifteen murdered 
Christian children. The story was as old 
as anti-Semitism, but it was enough for 
unhappy Poland. 

The bey led his father and about 5,000 
townspeople to the community center of 
the ghetto. The police, slow to follow, 
came armed with hoses. They only fed 
the rage of the crowd. Crashing through 
flimsy barricades, the townspeople 
dragged 120 Jews from the community 
house and beat them with sticks, clubs, 
and iron bars. 

As the pogrom spread, men in Polish 
Army uniforms entered a house next 
door, offered the Jews inside safe conduct, 
and then turned them over to the rioters. 
At the railroad station seven more Jews 
were hauled from a train and beaten. 
The toll in five hours: 36 Jews dead, 40 
injured. 

Henryk Urbanowicz, the Vice Gover- 
nor of the Kielce district, viewed the sit- 
uation with complacency: “We had suffi- 
cient help to disperse the crowd in five 
minutes if we had fired. We were anxious 
to avoid bloodshed.” 

Communist government leaders called 
the pogrom a consequence of the June 
30 referendum, which centered around 
abolishment of the Polish Senate (News- 
WEEK, July 8). Vice Premier Wladyslaw 
Gomulka, Secretary General of the Com- 
munist Polish Workers party, laid the 
blame on Deputy Premier Stanislaw 
Mikolajezyk. Linking Mikolajezyk’s anti- 
Communist Polish Peasant party with the 
NSZ (underground Nazi National Armed 
Forces), he announced to foreign cor- 
respondents that since the opposition had 
lost the referendum, it is “now trying to 
push the country into the abyss of civil 
war and anarchy.” According to the gov- 
ernment’s count, the Senate was abol- 
ished by a substantial margin. 





HUNGARY: Runaway Ciphers 


To the GI of the American military 
mission, paid in dollars, Budapest was a 
city of fantastic plenty. At the still luxuri- 
ous Colonial Restaurant on the Corso, he 
could buy the best champagne for 45 
cents a bottle. In the shops of the Vaci 
Utca he could pick up silk stockings, 
carved ivory, or rare china for a handful 
of change. In his pocket might have been 
the deed to an office or apartment build- 
ing, bought on a sergeant’s pay. But to 
the Hungarian pengé-earner the situation 
was equally fantastic. With his yearly 
salary of 650,000 pengés, a member of 
parliament could buy 1 pound of sugar. 
A month’s rent for a four-room apart- 
ment, frozen at 20,000 pengés, earned a 
landlord one ride on a streetcar. By last 
month the astronomical yearly earnings 
of the average Budapestian were worth 
all of 50 American dollars. 

Last week the peng, already exploring 
reaches of the financial ionosphere, con- 
tinued to soar. Valued at 29.12 cents in 
1939, and quoted in mere trillions last 
month, it leaped on July 3 to the incon- 
ceivable figure of 800 quadrillion to the 
dollar. Hungarians, who last month 
coined the word “milpengo” to cope with 
runaway ciphers, began to speak of “bil- 
pengds” and ended by doing their buy- 
ing in terms of “browns” and “blues” (100 
and 1,100 trillion pengé notes). Nobody 
bothered to pick up notes for mere mil- 
lions. Meanwhile, in the face of the great- 
est debasement any currency had ever 
known—1,000 times worse than that of 
the German mark in 1923—the Hungarian 
government’s new “firm” price control 
policy collapsed like a card house in a 
hurricane. 

The policy had attempted only to stabi- 
lize prices of necessities for one day at a 
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Money to burn: The Hungarian 1946 inflation note was worth $210,000,000 in 1939 





time. Wages were to be boosted daily and 
thus, little by little, an equilibrium was 
to be established in preparation for ulti- 
mate economic stabilization without re- 
course to the printing presses. To provide 
a surplus for bolstering government capi- 
tal, the standard of living was to be re- 
duced 60 per cent. But prices were 
beginning to change on the hour. Living 
standards were already at rock bottom. It 
was a seemingly hopeless dilemma. As 
there was no hope of help from the out- 
side, Hungary's economic recovery would 
have to stem from its own resources. And, 
bled white by both losers and victors dur- 
ing the war, it no longer had many 
resources, 
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U.S.S.R.: Cut Rates 


Officially at least the price-control 
millenium arrived in Moscow last week. 
The government cut retail prices an 
average of 40 per cent. 

Unofficially the average family still 
found it hard to get by. Bargain-counter 
cotton dresses that Americans buy for 
$4.98 now sell in Moscow for 1,500 
rubles ($125 at the diplomatic rate of 
exchange of 12 rubles to the dollar) 
Men’s suits, cut 43 per cent,. start ai 
$133.33; shoes, cut 42 per cent, average 
more than $100. A dime cake of soap, 
down 46 per cent, costs $2.80. 
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“REICH: Youth Amnesty 


In the American zone of Germany, 
Deputy Governor Lt. Gen. Lucius D. 
Clay last week pardoned all Nazi party 
members born after Jan. 1, 1919, except 
those accused of specific war crimes. A 
common-sense move rather than a politi- 
cal one, his order released for useful work 
men and women who were 15 or younger 
when Hitler came to power. 
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BRITAIN: For Export Only 


Somewhere on the Atlantic Ocean this 
week, the passenger-cargo ship Highland 
Monarch of the Roya! Mail Lines steamed 
southward toward the Rio de la Plata. 
In her holds were British goods for Ar- 
gentina, Uruguay, and Brazil—4,000 tons 
of automobiles, motorcycles, bicycles, 
tractors, cement mixers, and steam boilers. 
On the return trip, the Highland Mon- 
arch’s refrigerator space will be filled with 
beet for the lean tables of Britain. 

Elsewhere other British merchantmen 
plowed the seas. The Elders & Fyffes 
ship Ariguani was homeward bound 
trom Jamaica with a wondrous delicacy 
for fruit-starved Englishmen, 135,000 
bunches of bananas. And this week the 
Frans Hals sets a course for the Panama 
Canal and the Pacific Northwest, possibly 
for lumber to meet Britain’s desperate 
need tor homes. Outward bound it will 
carry 5,000 tons of cement and 5,000 tons 
of general cargo, mainly Scotch whisky 
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Week=end at Waikiki 


AsoveE the Golden Gate, the world’s 
fastest, most comfortable passenger 
plane flashes out over the Pacific. 

Aboard a Bocing Stratocruiser you'll 
take off from San Francisco in the after- 
noon—sight Diamond Head the same 
evening! You'll spend the whole of a 
wonderful week-end in Hawaii (or Lon- 
don, or Stockholm) and be home again 
on Monday if you like! 

That’s just one of the amazing travel 
possibilities opened up by this first true 
iper-transport of the new air age. 
You'll not only go faster—at 300 to 350 


miles an hour—but in luxuriously spa- 
cious surroundings. You'll have the 
advantages of smooth flight at over- 
weather altitudes, yet you'll breathe per- 
fectly conditioned air, always kept at 
comfortable, near-sea-level pressure. 

The Stratocruiser brings to: commer- 
cial flight the outstanding performance, 
safety and dependability you would ex- 
pect from Boeing—designer and builder 
of the B-17 Flying Fortress and the 
great B-29 Superfortress. Boeing Air- 
plane Company, Scattle, Washington; 
Wichita, Kansas. 


The Stratocruiser’s unequalled speed, comfort and reliability will soon be available on these forward- 


‘ooking airlines—Pan American World Airways, Swedish Intercontinental Airlines, Northwest Airlines, 


American Overseas Airlines—for which Boeing is building fleets of these super-transports 
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Lunch in San Francisco—dinner in Hawaii 
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You feel a deep personal pride in your Mercury every time you 





see it. Such graceful, low-sweeping lines...and it’s so big...so 


completely thrilling inside, too! Your pride of ownership neve: E 





wears off. For the longer you pal around with your Mercury 


... the better you get to know it... the more you get to like J 
it — truly the car that gives you more of everything you want! i 
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for American drinkers who now know, 
if they didn’t before, that they, too, have 
a stake in world trade. 


That discovery is not new to Britons, 
who for generations have lived on their 
overcrowded isle in close proximity to 
a grim truth. They must trade to live. 
They must import to eat. They must 
export or die. 


Over the Top: So successfully did 
Englishmen deal with that simple axiom 


af economics in times past that they not 
only survived but became wealthy and 


powvertal as well, Bat the war changed 
i) that, Exports shrank to a third of 


their prewar level; overseas investments 
had to be liquidated, and nearly a third 


of British shipping went to the bottom. 
Imports, even when cut down to barest 


wartime essentials, could be financed 
only by Lend-Lease. Then Lend-Lease 
ended. Britain had to find, and somehow 
pav for, sufficient food to get its people 
off rationing, sufficient building materials 
to replace bombed-out homes, and, if 
possible, a few luxuries to relieve six 
vears of grim austerity. The nation’s 
genius for survival through commerce 
met the challenge with an intensive drive 
to rebuild the export trade. 

Export industries hired more men than 
they had before the war and began 
producing under government orders to 
sell 50 or 75 per cent of their output 
abroad. Englishmen would have to do 
without the goods for a while longer. 
Ships set out from Liverpool and London 
and all the great ports of England laden 
with precious goods English families 
hadn’t seen for years—Wedgwood and 
Spode chinaware, Sheffield cutlery, Scot- 
tish tweeds, fine linen, and automobiles 
just off the assembly line. 

Vehicles went to the top of the export 
list, followed by machinery, then by iron 
and steel manufactures, while two big 
prewar items, cotton and coal, fell to 
almost nothing. In return for their sacri- 
ficial exports, Britons get things they 
need even more—food (more than half 
their expenditures go for grain, meat, and 
dairy products), gasoline, tobacco, in- 
dispensable machinery and raw materials 
for their reconverting industries. 

Late last month anxious Britons got a 
welcome report on the progress of the 
“Battle for Exports.” H. A. Marquand, 
Secretary for Overseas Trade, told them 
that exports had finally caught up with 
their prewar rate. During May they 
reached 115 per cent of the 1938 volume. 
During the past six months, exports had 
doubled. 

The Token Deal: But, said Mar- 
quand, “to balance our trade at the pre- 
war standard of living” Britons would 
have to go on sacrificing for the sake of 
export until overseas sales reached at 
least 175 per cent of the 1938 volume. 
For the cost of imports still far exceeded 
the proceeds of exports—$463,600,000 
against $340,800,000 in May. The total 
1946 deficit in balance of trade is expect- 
ed to be about $3,000,000,000. 





Much of that deficit will be represented 
by a shortage of dollar credits. For the 
United States, the largest single supplier 
to Britain, is not nearly so good a custo- 
mer as France and the empire, which take 
most of Britain’s exports. In the first 
quarter of this year, Britain bought about 
£51,000,000 ($204,000,000) of goods 
in the United States, but sold less than 
£ 8,000,000 ($32,000,000). The resulting 
dollar shortage will continue, the British 
estimate, for four or five years before the 
Battle for Exports and the general loosen- 
ing of world trade restore an approximate 
balance under which Britain can pay its 
own way. Meanwhile, British trade needs 
artificial sustenance. Hence the United 
States loan now before Congress. 

Hence, also, the careful hoarding of 
existing dollar credits which had caused 
Britain to forbid the purchase of non- 
essential goods in the United States. Only 
last week was that policy slightly modi- 
fied. The Board of Trade agreed to ac- 
cept “token” shipments of hundreds of 
miscellaneous consumer items, from paint 
and artificial silk to lipstick, spark plugs, 
ice skates, and lighter flints. For the 
present, American suppliers will be al- 
lowed to ship only 20 per cent of their 
prewar sales of such products. But the 
gesture gave promise that shabby Britain 
might again look forward to a few frills 
and luxuries, and that it might again be- 
come, as it was before the war, America’s 
biggest and richest customer. 


Outline of Mystery 


H. G. Wells, the 79-year-old British 
author who has outlined almost every- 
thing from history to the happiness of 
mankind, who in 1933 forecast 1940 as 
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British Combine 
Battle of Exports: Singapore gets crated cars as Britain’s trade revives 


the year of a great war, who in 1914 
described the atom bomb, and who has 
never been at a loss for a strong opinion 
on any subject, last week lashed out at 
Britain’s royal family. 

In an article appearing in the leftist 
British weekly The New Leader, Wells 
tied the British Fascist, Sir Oswald Mos- 
ley, directly to the House of Windsor— 
which he called by its former name of 
Hanover. He referred to the money Mos- 
ley had acquired and asked “how far our 
royal family is involved in this affair.” 
Then, if it were involved, he demanded 
the king and queen go into “exile and 
leave England free to return to her old 
and persistent republican tradition . 
Why can not these tainted people do the 
sane and patriotic thing? . . . Later on 
their dismissal may have to be ruder.” He 
suggested “some district in America, or 
elsewhere, where people appear to be 
hungry for uniforms and titles.” 

British newspapers didn’t print the 
sensational story but Sir Ulick Alexander, 
Keeper of the Privy Purse, roared with 
laughter when asked if George VI had 
contributed to Mosley’s Blackshirts. “My 
God,” he exclaimed. “No!” 
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FRANCE: Keep Your Seats 


Mounting the President’s high desk in 
the Chamber of the Constituent Assembly 
in the Palais Bourbon at exactly 3 o’clock 
on the afternoon of July 5, Vincent Auriol, 
the Assembly’s president, looked appre- 
hensive and he had a right to be. The day 
before he had been forced to call a recess 
because he could not control the well- 
disciplined Communists, who had created 
a great disturbance during their unsuc- 
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cessful attempt to deny a seat to Frederic 
Dupont, a rightist deputy from Paris. 
The Communists had not denied that 
Dupont had been: honestly elected. They 
simply charged that he had collaborated 
with the Germans. 

Now the game was bigger. It was Paul 
Reynaud, tthe last Premier of the Third 
Republic. The Communists admitted that 
he had won the Dunkerque election 
beyond doubt in a whirlwind eighteen- 
day campaign. But they wanted to throw 
him out on the grounds that he had 

aved the way for Marshal Pétain’s 
Vichy State. As the charges were read, 
Reynaud, dapper in a dark gray suit 
and blue necktie, clearly betrayed his 
agitation. He constantly bumped his 
chin against his hand, ducked his head, 


and pawed his red leather brief case. 

But when the time came for him to 
mount the tribune and defend himself, 
the old master of parliamentary tactics 
showed that he had lost none of his skill. 

Reply to Cocktail-Drinkers: Never 
shouting, never bludgeoning, his high 
tenor voice slashed like a rapier. He taunt- 
ed the Communists on their opposition to 
the war until Russia was attacked. He 
mentioned the four leaders of the Third 
Republic in such an adroit manner that 
the whole Chamber, including the Com- 
munists, rose in tribute to their names. 
Then he pointed out another undeniable 
fact—that Adolf Hitler had used the tac- 
tics of invalidating elections. The Com- 
munists roared with anger. 

The only Communist deputy who 
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could have been a match for Reynaud 
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was Jacques Duclos, the secretary of the 


party in France and a cagey master of 
humor and understatement. But Ducles 


would have been exposed to certain de- | 


feat and he knew it. The task of attack- 
ing Reynaud went to Etienne Fajon, 
big-jawed, hard-hitting, and dull. Fajon 

made the best case he could. But the non- 
Communists in the Chamber used the 
same legal rule as they had in the case of 
Dupont—that if the charges were true, 
the proper place for trial was a court of 
justice. The vote was 298 for Reynaud 
and 132 against. 

The next day, his eyes twinkling and 
his thumbs twiddling, Reynaud said 
happily: “They did me a great service. 
In a few hours I achieved what would 
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The Riddle of the pers A i) Sour ee Approaches ve 


The Council of Foreign Ministers set- 
tled the troublesome problem of Trieste 
last week. But there was another problem 
on their agenda of far greater import. 
This was Germany. The basic considera- 
tion in the German peace settlement was 
the Ruhr, the industrial heart of Western 
Europe. Could the Four reach agreement 


before the July 29 peace conference on- 


whether Germany was to be administered 
as a single unit, as was envisioned at Pots- 
dam? Or would the Russians cut them- 
selves off from Western Germany and 
thereby from any say-so in the control 
of the Ruhr? In that event the United 
States, Great Britain, and France would 
federate their zones around the Ruhr. Re- 
cently James P. O'Donnell, chief of 
Newsweek's Berlin bureau, visited the 
hapless valley and sent this picture of 
conditions as it waited to learn its fate. 


The symbol otf the political and eco- 
nomic impasse in Europe today is not the 
iron curtain—it is the riddle of the Ruhr. 
In the Dantean awfulness of the once 
pleasant Rhineland valley the faint heart- 
beat of Western European industrial 
civilization just barely thumps with a 
loud, systolic murmur. , 

The Ruhr Man: Last December, at 
the time of the winter solstice, the most 
striking visual picture was the Ruhr man 
emerging grimy from his pit in early 
afternoon, crawling through the mam- 
moth, stalactitic rubble-heaps of Essen, 
tearing away some last bits of kindling 
wood before darkness fell, and then 
crawling into his catacomb, usually a 
cellar or a bunker. Essen was the modern 
world’s Pompeii, but the manner of life 
had reverted to the Paleolithic. It was a 
shivering cold. It was dank. It was miser- 
able. And the production of coal limped 
along at about 1,000,000 tons a week. 

Now in the long afternoons the Ruhr 
man, with proletarian hands more ac- 
customed to the miner’s pick and the 

















International 


The women of the Ruhr fight the battle of the Irish potato... 


steelman’s sledge, sweatingly wields the 
scythe, the harrow, and the rake. The 
goddess Ceres has replaced the great god 
Krupp. Food has become sacramental. 
Right in the very heart of the black area 
are burgeoning crops of barley, oats, rye, 
and wheat. The browning barley and the 
blue-green, waving, shoulder-high wheat 
march up to the factory portals of the 
now silent Bochumerverein Stahlwerke. 
At the very pitheads of the Helene mines 
in Essen emerging miners bump into 
grazing Holstein cows and nanny goats. 

Grazing animals are everywhere—atop 
the mines, grubbing in the rubble, and 
along every highway. Along the Schnell- 
weg built by Napoleon on the high road 
to Berlin, along Hitler’s Autobahn which 
skirts the Ruhr to the north and west, the 
lanes between the carriageways have be- 


come grazing grounds. : No single blade 
of grass will reach maturity. Along the 
embankments in the evening the Ruhr 
man and his wife busily sickle what the 
sheep cannot reach. This hay will feed 
the rabbits, and the rabbits soon will feed 
them. Only thus will they escape the fate 
of Nebuchadnezzar. All these animals 
have a sacrificial air, as well they might 
have. As for the nanny goats, an observer 
with any kind of a memory cannot help 
but recall it was but one year ago certain 
American policymakers were advocating 
converting Germany into a goat pasture. 
This dream has come true—and brought 
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Anglo-American policy in Europe to the . | | 


very brink of bankruptcy. 

The Ruhr valley, which God meant to 
be the corridor between the picturesque 
Rhineland and lush, verdant Westphalia, 
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otherwise have taken a full year of 
speeches. I hear that in the corridors [ot 
the Palais Bourbon] they're asking: ‘How 
much did Paul Reynaud pay them [the 
Communists]?’ It is hard for a man to 
get back into political life when the peo- 
ple associate him with defeat. For five 
years I was attacked and blamed for 
France’s disaster—by Germans and by the 
French in New York who drank cocktails 
while I waited in German prisons. They 
said Paul Reynaud would never come out 
alive. Yesterday I got my chance and 
gave my answer.” 


Significance-——— 


The Communists knew in advance that 
they would not be able to unseat Dupont 
or Reynaud. Even so, they will still at- 





did not seriously enter the industrial pic- 
ture until the latter half of the nineteenth 
century. It was planned. Under the 
benevolent industrial despotism of the 
armament kings, and inspired by the Bis- 
marckian dictum that its laborers were 
Germans first and workers second, the 
Ruhr did not slum up. Almost every miner 
and steelworker had his little cottage, and 
the cottage had a little garden. Today 
more than half the Ruhr population still 
have their little garden plots. Now in 
these “defeat gardens” they fight the bat- 
tle for existence. 

The Potato War: The Irish potato 
symbolizes this battle. Not only in the 
defeat gardens, but in almost evéry rub- 
ble plot, on every village green, and be- 
tween abandoned railroad spurline tracks, 
potatoes have been planted. The crop 
will not be what it might have been. Too 
many of the quality seed potatoes were 
eaten last winter. 

The potato war is so desperate the 
British have even allowed the Germans 
to plow up all the cricket fields which 
were laid out last summer. 

It is the quest for the potato which 
drives tens of thousands of workers out 
of the Ruhr in long processions—walking, 
bicycling, hitchhiking—over the week 
end. And not only over the week end. 
When the ration dropped dramatically 
this spring, absenteeism in the mines and 
plants rose sharply (23 per cent among 
miners, higher elsewhere). The Ruhr man 
found that he earned enough paper 
money in three days to pay for the ra- 
tioned articles he was allowed to buy. He 
spent the rest of his time scrounging 
about the countryside just outside the 
Ruhr. Even the comparatively well-fed 
miner has a wife and usually three to four 
children to consider. To have an agrarian 
grandmother down on the farm is as im- 
portant today as an Aryan grandmother 
was during the past twelve years. 

Die Lebensmittel: The German 
word for food, with that stark realism the 
language sometimes achieves, is Lebens- 
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tory Land or Grazing Gr 


tempt to keep Edouard Daladier out of 
the Chamber by the same technique. The 
reason is that the Reds, constantly under 
fire for their war opposition until Ger- 
many invaded Russia, never miss a chance 
to have such charges aired so they can 
stir up discussion and throw back counter- 
charges. At the same time, they have a 
chance to bring out their Resistance 
record, which is incontestable. 

They are masters at confusing the issue 
and many non-Communists have been 
befuddled as to the party’s activities and 
motives before the Russian attack. In- 
citing violent passions in the Assembly 
tends to keep other groups on the de- 
fensive and already none except a few 
rightists are willing to open an attack 
on the Communists. 









Black Star 
e «so that men can mine coal 


mittel—the means of life. The basic ra- 
tion for the average Ruhr man today is 
1,030 calories a day. For the ex-concen- 
tration camp inmate it is 1,430; for the 
heavy worker, 1,760; for pregnant 
women, 2,150; and for the “very heavy 
worker, miner,” 2,844. He is the proletar- 
ian elite, but only 275,000 of the Ruhr 
workers are miners. 

But there is no black market in food. 
The German farmer is not hoarding. The 
Ruhr just doesn’t produce enough. On 
June 25 the last accumulated food re- 
serves ran out. The British have already 
imported more than 1,000,000 tons of 
food into their zone. The winter barley is 
already being harvested, the rye comes 
late in July, the wheat late in August, 
and potatoes in September. But unless 
the 675,000 tons of food allocated by the 
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PALESTINE: Holy Land Hate 


Just before 6 p.m. on July 4 a closed 
truck rumbled along busy Rothschild 
Boulevard in the all-Jewish city of Tel 
Aviv, Palestine. It turned into Shedal 
Street and parked. Four men gently un- 
loaded a heavy crate to the sidewalk. The 
men unlocked it, jumped back into the 
truck, and sped away. Three British offi- 
cers, groggy from chloroform, removed 
blindfolds and lurched from the crate to 
the street. The outlawed Jewish Irgun 
party had kept a promise. It had released 
the three officers, kidnapped seventeen 
days before and held as hostages, shortly 
after death sentences imposed upon two 
Irgun members had been commuted to 
life imprisonment by Lt. Gen. Sir Alan 


ound for Goats? 


Combined Food Board arrive from Can- 
ada and the United States, there will be 
starvation this summer. 

The Showdown: The battle for food 
has eclipsed the battle for production but 
here, too, the picture is equally desperate. 
Last year the British launched the battle 
for coal. By stupendous effort, output 
was pushed up just over 4,000,000 tons 
gross a month by the end of 1945. It 
slumped badly at the time of the spring 
ration slash, but has now crept back to 
about the 4,000,000 level. The British 
soon found what they suspected from the 
beginning—there was no black magic able 
to conjure up the black gold. Getting pits 
operative implied reviving the shattered 
transportation system. That pointed 
toward resuscitation of the steel industry 
which meant reviving the 1,001 ancillary 
industries to clothe and service the Ruhr 
man. And to produce enough export to 
pay for the necessary food imports cried 
out for an over-all economic plan for 
Germany and Western Europe. 

The British always regarded the Pots- 
dam protocol as stillborn, but the Amer- 
icans remained unconvinced until the 
Russians tore it up this April and threw 
it in Lt. Gen. Lucius D. Clay’s face. Now 
the Ruhr awaits a decision—and quickly 
—on the highest level. 

In the former Krupp mansion in Essen, 
the coal experts of the North German 
Coal Commission labor as they have for 
months. The latest plan they have come 
up with is a drastic one. Of the 4,000,000 
gross tons mined monthly, only a little 
more than 2,000,000 are net merchant- 
able. But 4,000,000 tons monthly have 
been shipped from the Ruhr. The excess 
2,000,000 came from stockpiles, but in 
June the stockpiles ran out. For July, the 
commission prepared a quiet, portentous 
announcement: curtailment of all ship- 
ments to Western Europe, and of most of 
the shipments which hitherto went to the 
three other zones of Germany. The coal 
mined in the Ruhr is going to be used in 
the Ruhr. The showdown approaches. 
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—Save Real Money! 


See how to save many dollars a year! 
Ordinary battery (left) is made of 
round cells — nearly one-third of the 
total space is wasted! But the flat cells 
of an “Eveready” “Mini-Max” battery 
(right) contact each other without 
waste — there’s literally much more 
battery in the same size package! 


NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, INC. 
30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 


The registered trade-marks ‘‘Eveready’’ and ‘“‘Mini-Max*’ 
distinguish products of National Carbon Company, Inc. 
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FALSE TEETH 


KLUTCH holds them tighter 


KLUTCH forms a comfort cushion; hoids dentai 
plates so much firmer and onugeer that one can 
eat and talk with greater comfort and security; 
in many cases almost as well as with natural 
teeth. Klutch lessens the constant fear of a drop- 
ping, rocking, chafing plate. 25c and 50c at drug- 
gists. ... If your druggist hasn’t it, don’t waste 
money on substitutes, but send us 10c_and_ we 
will mail you a generous trial box. © I.P. Inc. 


KLUTCH CO., Box 4672-G, ELMIRA, N. Y. 
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INVESTORS MUTUAL, 
INC. 


Dividend Notice 


The Boord of Directors of Investors Mutual. 
Inc. has declored c dividend of ten cents 
per share payable on July 22, 1946, to 
shareholders on record as of June 30, 
1946, 





E. E, Crobb, President 


Principal! Underwriter ond 
Investment Monager 


INVESTORS SYNDICATE 


Minneapolis, Minnesoto 




















Cunningham, British High Commissioner 


for Palestine. - 


The incident on Shedal Street marked 
an isolated victory for Jews in the hate- 


Hidden Holy Lond. Tt alos marked what 
AWN w\ \o be ah AW i both With 


ana le . wh ehMorts tc 
by peacetu) means. Just before the officers 
were released the British arrested nearly 
3,000 Jews, including four members of 
the moderate Jewish Agency. Four Jews 
were killed and 80 injured in the raids. 
Curfews were imposed, and British Tom- 


mies patrolled main highways, threw up 
road blockades, and searched scores of 
Jewish settlements for arms. 

Just outside Haifa they uncovered 
twenty arms caches. In one cleverly con- 
structed, concrete, underground arms 
dump, the Tommies found 200,000 
rounds of ammunition, 2,000 grenades, 
3,000 . mortar shells, dynamite, and 
many small arms. In another cache, 
“large quantities” of British battle dress 
uniforms were discovered. Arabs—satis- 
fied with the state of Anglo-Jewish rela- 
tions—kept aloof. 

In London, where Rabbi Wolf Gold, 
New York Zionist, addressed mass protest 
meetings, Prime Minister Clement Attlee 
warned the House of Commons that he 
would “not tolerate any attempts by any 
party to influence a decision on the Pales- 
tine question by force.” In Washington 
President Truman backed the Anglo- 
American Committee’s report (NEws- 
WEEK, May 13) and offered Britain “eco- 
nomic and technical” aid in transporting 
100,000 homeless European Jews to Pal- 
estine. But he omitted—much to British 
annoyance—any mention of military aid. 
American guns carried by GI’s, according 
to Britain’s Foreign Secretary, Emest 
Bevin, were England’s greatest need if it 
was to remain a force in the Middle East 
and maintain peace between 460,000 
Jews and 30,000,000 Arabs. 
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JAMAICA: Busta Brown 


Long live British justice! Long live the 
British Empire! Long live me! 


Those catholic cheers tumbled from the 
lips of a tall, dark, intense man last week 
as he stood before the courthouse in Port 
Maria, a grubby little town on the north- 
ern coast of Jamaica. The crowd of weep- 
ing and dancing Jamaicans roared their 
approval. For William Alexander Clarke 
Bustamante, a swarthy hero to the thou- 
sands of simple inhabitants of Jamaica, 
had been acquitted of a manslaughter 
charge. Now he could resume his duties 
as de facto Prime Minister, Communica- 
tions Minister, and—most important of 
all—head of the Bustamante Industrial 
Trades Union. 

The manslaughter case itself had been 
a comedy of errors in which the Solicitor 
General, as a member of the ten-man 
executive council of Jamaica, found him- 
self prosecuting two other members of the 
colony's government. It all began last 


solve their difference 








Associated Press 
Rabbi Gold demands action 


February, when Bustamante (universally 
known as Busta) led a group of followers 
to the mental hospital in Kingston where 
the rival union, the Trades Union Coun- 
cil, had started a strike. Busta and his fol- 
lowers broke through the picket line and 
a miniature battle followed. One John 
Nicholas, a TUC man, was injured fatally. 
Busta and Frank Ainsley Pixley, the Social 
Services Minister and a Busta lieutenant, 
were arrested and charged with inciting 
the crowd that beat Nicholas. 

I, Busta: When the case came to trial, 
the port workers, mainstay of the BITU, 
took a three-day “holiday” from their jobs 
and flocked to Port Maria in droves. 
Thereupon the hitherto obscure United 
Port Workers Union bobbed up and was 
embraced by the shipping interests, which 
had long fretted over Busta’s erratic, dic- 
tatorial control of the waterfront. 

Meanwhile the BITU bought Busta 
several new suits of clothes, took up an 
islandwide collection for his defense, and 
brought from Trinidad one of the West 
Indies’ most silvery tongued solicitors, Sir 
Lennox O'Reilly, at the reputed fee of 
$8,800. As the day for the verdict ap- 
proached, the Jamaican upper classes 
muttered over their gin fizzes and short 
whiskies that everything had_ better 
be shuttered and barred if Busta was 
convicted. 

But Sir Lennox did his job well. Busta 
got off. As he stood in front of the court- 
house, the epitome of the popular hero, 
he had reached the high point of a career 
that had embraced stretches as a dietitian 
in the Spanish Army, a New York police 
captain, a stock-market operator, a Jamai- 
can moneylender, and a labor leader. His 
ordinarily high, soft voice cracked like a 
bullwhip as he addressed the roaring 
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crowd: “Keep your mouths closed! 
Silence! I call upon you in the name of 
God to unite as we never have united 


before. The only perfect man .. . Shut 


your dann mouths! X want to hear @ git 
drogl Lam speaking now! The only 


perfect man who ever came to this earth 


was Jesus Christ.” 

As it turned out, Kingston reaped its 
share of trouble anyway. On July 4 mobs of 
Busta supporters broke onto the wharves 
in the harbor and attacked UPWU work- 
ers loading ships. They besieged the 
UPWU head, Seymour Warner, in his 
office, promising: “We gwine kill you 
now!” And while crowds sang “We Will 
Crown King Bustamante” and _ other 
BITU songs, the great man himself stood 
only a few blocks away in the open-air 
bar at Kingston’s harborside Hotel Myrtle 
Bank, discoursing over whisky and soda 
on life in general and the power of unions 
in particular. 
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CHINA: Pattern of Strife 


The sands in China’s hourglass kept 
running out last week as 23 days of official 
civil-war truce gave way to the familiar 
pattern of localized fighting. New thrusts 
by both Kuomintang and Communist 
troops in North China and Manchuria 
pointed up the continued skepticism and 
mutual distrust which characterized 
peace negotiations in Nanking. 

Despite some concessions by both 
sides, a permanent agreement as urged by 
General of the Army Marshall was still 
not in sight. Short of all-out civil war 
there remained the likelihood that local 
fighting would continue indefinitely. 

Again demonstrating his impatience 
with the Communists, Generalissimo 
Chiang Kai-shek moved unilaterally and 
called the National Assembly into session 
on Nov. 12. When it meets then for the 
first time—it was elected in 1936° but 
never went into session—its chief task will 
be to adopt a constitution and end nine- 
teen years of “political tutelage” by sub- 
stituting all-party government for the 
Kuomintang’s one-party rule. 

Said Chou to Chiang: But the im- 
mediate reaction of the Communists to 
Chiang’s announcement was a bitter at- 
tack on the government for its failure to 


consult them and other leftist parties on © 


the new date or on unsettled matters of 
organization. 

General Marshall strove to bring about 
some meeting of minds between the stub- 
born Communists and the equally stub- 
born Kuomintang. With formal truce 
discussions over, President Truman’s en- 
voy-mediator faced the job of continuing 
negotiations somehow. First he sought to 
separate military from political matters. 
The Generalissimo picked some of his 
best men, including liberal Foreign Min- 
ister Wang Shih-chieh, to sit at the con- 
ference with Communists Chou En-lai, 
weary, bloodshot-eyed, top negotiator, 
and Tung Pi-wu, a goateed intellectual. 
Then General Marshall promoted a 
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Georcight, 1944, by Gillette Safety Razor Company 


GILLETTE'S CAVALCADE OF SPORTS presents 
the major boxing event of the week every Friday night over 
American Broadcasting Company stations coast to coast 
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Mr. Molotoff Sells the Horse Twice > 


by JOSEPH B. PHILLIPS 


{ who are informed on the 
motives of American policy at the 
conference in Paris believe that behind 
the persistence of Mr. Byrnes in de- 
manding a 21-nation peace conference 
is the desire to bring the whole post- 
war problem of dealing with Russia 
before a world forum. Mr. Byrnes, 
like many others from the 


of military action knows the value of 
the chain of command in placing re- 
sponsibility and in getting quick deci- 
sions. And the Soviet Government, far 
more than any other, is organized like 
a military machine. 

Everyone with military experience 
also knows that the chain of command 
often is irritating to people 





State Department or the 
British Foreign Office who 
have been laboring at the 
conference tables in the se- 
ries of slow-motion meetings, 
has sound reason to feel that 
the public even of the West- 
ern countries is not fully in- 


formed on the difficulties of 
negotiating with Mr. Molo- 
toff, and through him with 


Generalissimo Stalin and the 


hardheaded men of the Politburo. 
Among people who have had ex- 


perience in trying to make agreements 
with Russian officials there is a saying 
that you always have to buy the horse 


twice; first in the original deal and 


then all over again when you come to 
collect the horse, This habit does not 


appear to be a Soviet invention. An 


English trader named Anthony Jenkin- 


son who tried to deal with the Russians 


hack in 1558 reported sourly that “The 


people of Moscow are more cunning 


and deceitful than all others...” Al- 


lowing for the fact that anybody who 
sticks up strongly for his own interest 


in a bargain is apt to appear cunning 


to the other fellow, the record is so 
long and so consistent that there must 


be some factor in the Russian tech- 
nique which persistently baffles for- 
eigners. 

The search for this factor—or, per- 
haps more accurately, these factors— 
has been more persistent than ever be- 
fore, since this is the first time that sa 
many people have realized the diffi- 


culty and appreciated how much 
depended on solving it. The only com- 
parable period is the one which fol- 
lowed the defeat of Napoleon. It does 
not provide a helpful clue, because 
public knowledge of affairs of state 
was a relatively negligible quantity in 
statesmanship in those days and the 


advance spadework for the Congress 
of Vienna was easy by comparison. 





In searching for the key to the 
Russian technique, a factor which cer- 
tainly warrants special understanding 
is the heavy reliance which they place 
on what we would -call the chain of 
command. Everyone with experience 





with perception or imagi- 
nation. It leads to a great 
emphasis on detail, in order 
to keep the record straight, 
and it encourages afficials 
lower than the top of the 
chain to avoid decisions. 


The spectacle of Mr. Mol- 
otoff agreeing to the call 


for a peace conference, and 
then following this conces- 


sion with demands for rules 


of procedure which vitiated the effect 
of the agreement is entirely within 


such a framework. Such a procedure— 


the bargain, the agreement, then the 
insistence on detail which makes it 


necessary to bargain all over again— 
is not confined to his high level. It 


operates all through the system. On 
any level of the hierarchy with which 


the foreign diplomatist or business- 


man negotiates, the difficulties are 


the same. 
To cite only one example from nu- 


merous experiences, last year plans for 


an elaborate exhibit of photographs 
showing the work of the New York 


Theater Guild had been carried 


through long negotiations with the 
bureaucracy of the arts in Moscow, 


when, with the opening of the theatri- 
cal season only a few weeks away, 
they were suddenly snagged by the 
decision that it would first be neces- 
sary to study the texts of all the 
twenty-odd plays photographed for 
the exhibit. Our official was very sorry, 
he said, but that was the decision. And 


this indirect veto, of course, made it 
impossible to carry out the agreement 
in time to be of any use that season. 





Implicit in such hard bargaining 
and insistence on details, whether it 
takes place on Mr. Molotoff’s level or 
in relatively innocuous fields, is the 
deepest suspicion. Why an American 
statesman should rely on world public 
opinion in a difficulty is obvious to us. 
Why a Russian statesman should want 
to shackle any such forum with iron- 
clad rules of procedure is equally in 
keeping with the mistrust and passion 


for safeguards which motivates Soviet 
policy. 
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direct meeting between Chou and Chiang. 

In straight-backed, ornately carved 
chairs in the Generalissimo’s home, Choa 
talked with Chiang for more than 40 
minutes. But when he came out, the re- 
sult was a curt “no change in situation.” 

Despite General Marshall’s desire to 
break military and political topics apart, 
the unhappy fact was they remained in- 
extricably intertwined. Although _ the 
Communists had agreed to withdraw 
their troops from many areas they in- 
sisted that their civil administrations, es- 
pecially in rural areas throughout Man- 
churia and North China, be maintained. 
This Chiang steadfastly opposed. 

An agreement on communications, per- 
mitting Communists to keep certain parts 
of railways they control, was ready to be 
signed. Chiang had agreed to let the 
Communists control strips along Soviet 
Siberia, Outer Mongolia, and Korea in the 
northeast, while the Reds agreed to with- 
draw regular troops—but not local “peace 
preservation” units—from Shantung. 

The People Pay: Coupled with that, 
the Communists refused to accept 
Chiang’s continued demand that they 
also withdraw troops from North Kiangsu 
Province. Similarly Chou, who reportedly 
was under attack in Yenan for giving in 
as much as he had already, would not 
agree to withdraw troops in Northern 
Jehol Province. 

These differences, punctuated by 


name-calling and reams of propaganda, 
added up to a bitter stalemate. Even if 


agreement on political questions miracu- 


lously could be reached at the top, there 
remained scant prospect of coalition rule 


seeping down successfully to the prov: 


inces and villages, where either Kuomin- 
tang landlords or Communist “People’s 


Committees” dictatorially partitioned land 


and ran the lives of China’s famine-rid- 
den, politically unconscious peasants. 


oe 


KOREA: Government Lesson 


In 35 years under Japan the Koreans 
had little voice in their administration. 
Last week the United States moved to 
introduce rudiments of self-government 


in the American occupation zone. To give 
Koreans practical experience Maj. Gen. 


Archer L. Lerch, American military gov- 
emor, recommended the establishment of 
a Korean legislature, Partly elected and 
partly appointed, the body would enact 
ordinances and assist the military govern- 
ment. 


General Lerch emphasized that the 
plan was not to create a South Korea 
government in opposition to the Soviet- 
ruled area north of the 38th parallel. On 
Korean government as a whole, the Amer- 
icans awaited a Russian answer to two 
letters urging that the joint United States- 
Soviet Commission for Korea be recon- 
vened. The commission, which recessed 
in disagreement May 8, was directed by 
the Moscow Conference in December 
1945 to lay the groundwork for a Korean 
provisional government. 
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TRANE OFFERS THE IDEAL COMBINATION 
OF ALL MODERN HEATING METHODS IN 





THE NEW 1946 CONVECTOR-RADIATOR 


Trane, largest manufacturer of Convectors 


radiators,. has combined the major advantages 


of every new heating development in this 
modern successor to the old-fashioned cast 


iron radiator. The new Convector-radiator 
gives you the penetrating warmth of radiant 
heat with the clean freshness of softly moving 
convection currents. 


This new Trane unit may be recessed for the 
space saving effect of panel heating, and its 
compact heating element utilizes the basic 
features around which baseboard heating was 


developed. You get every desir- 
able heating feature with the new 
Convector-radiator, in a practical, 
easy to install unit —at no pre- 
mium in price. 

Every type of building can have. 
the advantages of the new Trane 
Convector-radiator — quick easy’ 
control of heat with greater fuel. 


savings = ease of decoration — receding lines 


that blend into any surroundings. Equally 
efficient in any hot water of 2-pipe heating 
system, this new unit provides ideal heating 
economically for homes, housing projects, 
apartments, hotels, offices, hospitals and 
factories. No application is too large or 
too small. 


Your architect, engineer, contractor, or whole- 
saler will welcome an opportunity to give you 
complete information on the new Trane 
Convector-radiator. 
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GOVERNOR: Cutting Remark 
Like the late Lord Tweedsmuir (John 


Buchan), who was Canada’s most popular 
Governor General, Field Marshal Harold 
Alexander has been making earnest ef- 
forts to win favor with Canadians. He 
drives a specially painted and equipped 
jeep around Ottawa. He is always genial 
with the press, and he strives to be 
affable and witty at public functions. 

But even a field marshal needs 
briefing. On July 1 the Governor 


ment of price control in the United 
States, he said the new measures will “go 
a long way toward insulating Canada 
against unfavorable external conditions 
and easing the inflationary pressures 
which now are so strong.” 

The other three steps are: (1) to 
maintain price controls on a long list of 
goods and services, including almost all 
household goods and production costs for 
farmers, fishermen, and other primary 


step of placing the Canadian dollar near- 
er its true value. 

The effects will be widespread. Ameri- 
can tourists in Canada lose their 10 per 
cent premium. American investors, who 
bought stocks and bonds in Canada dur- 
ing the war, may now sell them at a 10 
per cent premium. The value of Canada’s 
recent $1,250,000,000 loan to Britain is 
increased because the credit was in Ca- 
nadian dollars, now strengthened against 
inflation. If prices on imports from the 
United States remain at current levels, 
Canada’s unfavorable trade balance will 
be cut by about $43,000,000. Canadians 
may also import more, unless Unit- 
ed States exporters raise their prices 





General was scheduled to open a 
ceremony marking the 100th anni- 
versary of Hamilton, Ont. His train 
was late. No one told him the rib- 
bon stretched across Main Street 
was the starting point of a Domin- 
ion Day parade. When someone 
handed him a pair of golden scis- 
sors, Alexander briskly stepped for- 
ward and said breezily: “I declare 
this highway officially open. Here 
goes.” Then he snipped the ribbon 
in an awkward silence. 


or 


CURRENCY: Dollars at Par 


On the outbreak of the first world 
war, the Canadian dollar fell to a 
discount in New York, when, with 
the pound sterling, it was removed 
from the gold standard. The dis- 
count was pegged by various meth- 
ods: by sales of United States 
securities previously held in Britain, 
by borrowing in the United States, 
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more than 10 per cent. 
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PEOPLE: Busted Hopes 


Beauty seeméd more than skin 
deep to Phyllis Webb of Toronto, 
runner-up in the 1945 Miss Toronto 
beauty contest, when she failed to 
win a place in the Miss Canada 
contest at Hamilton, Ont., last 
week. She lost a trip to Hollywood, 
a screen test, $2,000 worth of mer- 
chandise, and trips to Washington 
and Ottawa to invite President Tru- 
man and Prime Minister Mackenzie 
King to Toronto next September? 
Immediately, she complained that 
at least twelve of the 62 entrants 
were padded: “I don’t mind losing 
to girls who have it, but, after all, 
falsies are not beauty.” 


os 


SPIES: Sub Rosa 





and, eventually, by arrangement 
with the United States Government. 





NEVER A DULL MOMENT ! 


Even from his cell in Bordeaux 








But the unpegging in 1920 dropped 
its value suddenly to 82 cents in 
New York. Other fluctuations oc- 
curred before and after the United States 
went off the gold standard in 1938. 

The lesson was not forgotten. On 
Sept. 15, 1939, twelve days after the out- 
break of war, Canada set up a Foreign 


Exchange Control Board. Next day the 
board pegged the Canadian dollar at 10 


cents under the value of the United 
States dollar, and set the exchange rate 
for the British pound sterling at $4.43 
(buying rates), The move came swiftly, 
but not without prior consultation with 
British and United States officials. 
Up Again: At 7 p. m. EST, July 5, 
Canada moved just as swiftly, but with- 
out prior consultation with Washington, 
to return its dollar to parity with the 
United States dollar. The buying rate for 
the pound sterling was set at $4.02. 
Announcing the government's decision, 
Finance Minister James L. Ilsley said it 
was one of four major steps designed to 
“implement this country’s determination 
to maintain order, stability, and inde- 


pendence of its economic and financial 
affairs.” Mentioning the recent abandon- 


Les Callan—Toronto Star 


OPA and the dollar: A Canadian view 


producers; (2) to permit increases on im- 
ported products only to a degree abso- 
lutely necessary, even though the margin 
of profit is less than on domestic goods; 
(3) to maintain payment of subsidies. 


Significance 


No previous act by the Canadian Gov- 
ernment to maintain a steady postwar 
economy has been as bold or indepen- 
dent. While the cost of living in the Unit- 
ed States remained only about 10 per cent 
higher than in Canada, the government 
resisted the impulse to place its currency 


at its real value in buying power. Even 
the spasmodic rise in living costs in the 





United States in the last six months was 


counterbalanced, to some extent, by rela- 
tively lesser increases in Canada. 

But when the United States abandoned 
price controls last week, Canada was 
forced to act quickly. Price controls could 
be continued only while the government 
could keep paying subsidies on imports. 
With the prospect of these becoming ex- 
cessive, the government took the logical 


Jail near Montreal, where he is serv- 
ing a six-year sentence for conspir- 
ing to give war secrets to Russia, 
Fred Rose, Canada’s only Commu- 
nist member of Parliament, continued a 
belated defense last week, Friends com: 
plained to Premier Maurice Duplessis of 
Quebec that Rose was being held in 
solitary confinement and denied fresh 
air and exercise. When the courts re- 


fused to release him on $25,000 bail, 
Mrs. Rose vainly sought Justice Minister 
Louis St. Laurent’s intervention. 

Then Mrs. Rose took the extraordinary 
measure of releasing a press statement, 
which she said Rose had intended to 
make had he been freed on bail. In his 
statement Rose said: “This is not the first 
time that I am the victim of a frame-up.” 
He said he did not blame the jurors be- 
cause they had been “victims of a vast 
propaganda machine let loose . . . since 
the establishment of the royal commis- 
sion early in February.” Then he added: 
“The Canadian ‘spy scare’ can easily be- 
come the match that sets off World War 
III.” 

Rose will be tried in September on 


additional charges concerning the passage 
of war secrets to Russia. 
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“a i's a day of new lightness for more and more products. Broad new fields are sharing magnesium’s ae cae vy gsthie swe 
vast fa creat power to cut dead weight. Earlier, it was in the airplane that this lightest structural metal rose to 
since | | \ights of achievement. Aircraft gained new power from the weight-saving accomplished by the 
mmiss | ‘espread use of magnesium parts. The ingenuity and skill of Dow engineers, cooperating with 
dded: ‘-nufacturers, made this development possible. And now this same scientific enterprise, always 
ly be | 7 »ported by the never-ending research in Dow laboratories and shops, is extending magnesium’s 


;War | 7 »P€ to products of many new types. Equipment for home, garden, recreation, shop, and office— 
saining new lightness . . . on wings of magnesium. 
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More than once you've heard 
a Chevrolet owner say, “My 
new Chevrolet gives so much 

quality and value that it’s hard to see why | should pay a 
. higher price for any car today!” 





YOUR SYMBOL OF SAVINGS 


If you would know how Chevrolet manages to give so 
much quality for so little money, you will find the answer in 
the overwhelming preference which the American people 
have bestowed on Chevrolet products over such a long 
period of years. 








=a fou'll find this new Chevrolet is tops in quality at low price 
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finest motor car that 


noney can buy in its field—a beautiful car the whole family will be proud to own. 


This preference has enabled Chevrolet to put higher 
quality into Chevrolet engineering, manufacturing and 
inspection—into every phase of Chevrolet products .. . and, 
of course, back of Chevrolet are the great and varied 
resources of General Motors, with its vast facilities for 
research and technological improvement. 

Yes, only Chevrolet brings you Chevrolet’s famous Big- 
Car quality at lowest cost; and only a demonstration ride 
is needed to prove this to your own complete satisfaction. 
CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION, GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION, DETROIT 2, MICHIGAN 
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oull agree..only Chevrolet gives this 
BIG-CAR QUALITY m/ 
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CHEVROLET IS THE 
ONLY LOW-PRICED 
CAR WITH THESE 
EtS-CAR QUALITY 
FEATURES 





Beautiful 
BODY BY FISHER 
—found only in Chevrolet and 
higher-priced cars—another proof 
that Chevrolet gives Big-Car 
quality at lowest cost. 


Spend the money tt saves you To 
ENJOY (7 MORE / 


Economical 
VALVE-IN-HEAD ENGINE 


=—with the same valve-in-head 

principle featured in higher- 

priced cars—another proof that 

Chevrolet gives Big-Car quality 
at lowest cost. 


Comfortable 
KNEE-ACTION GLIDING RIDE 
—found only in Chevrolet and 
higher-priced cars—another proof 
that Chevrolet gives Big-Car 

quality at lowest cost. 


Extra-Easy 
VACUUM-POWER SHIFT 
—self-actuating and doing 80% 
of the work for you—another 
proof that Chevrolet gives Big- 
Car quality at lowest cost. 


























Contributing to Your 
Protection, Comfort 
and Well-Being 


Bronze and its first cousin, brass, went into 
the service of human progress when man’s 
only home was a cave. Today when the 
whole world eagerly awaits countless new 
products, brass is playing its biggest role... 
in electronics, transportation, communica- 
tion, personal and household conveniences. 


Being man-made, the usefulness of brass 
and all the other copper-base alloys is 
limited only by the skill and research that 
go into their making. At Western Brass 
Mills, sheets, strips, long coils and drawn 
and fabricated parts are made with the 
exactitude of a pharmacist filling a prescrip- 
tion. Where special temper, ductility, rigidi- 
ty or finish is required, Western delivers metal 


as specified . . 


. tailor-made to requirements. 


G IN THE NEW! 


. * 

New uses for Western metals turn up day 
by day. As each evolves, special problems 
must be met. For, while all products seek 


to change and improve the shape of everyday 
living, none can successfully deny the basic 
laws of chemistry and metallurgy. These 
laws guide us in the making of every pound 
of Western metal. We sell not mere metal, 
but the opportunity for manufacturers to 
reduce production costs, increase the service- 
ability and all ‘round value of their products. 


It is Western’s habit of keeping abreast of 
all that is new that makes all of the other 
divisions of Olin Industries so proud of 
their mutual partnership in progress. 


Ourn INpustrigs, Inc., East Alton, Illinois 


Products of Divisions, Subsidiaries, Affiliates 


WINCHESTER ARMS, AMMUNITION, FLASHLIGHTS, BATTERIES, ROLLER SKATES © BOND FLASHLIGHTS, BATTERIES © WESTERN 
AMMUNITION, TARGETS, TRAPS * WESTERN BRASS, BRONZE, PHOSPHOR BRONZE, NICKEL SILVER, COPPER, HEAT EXCHANGERS 


EQUITABLE, COLUMBIA, LIBERTY AND WESTERN COMMERCIAL EXPLOSIVES, BLASTING CAPS, BLACK POWDER, RAILWAY FUSEES 


AND TORPEDOES. 
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MEXICO: A Free Poll ° 


The Mexico City newspaper Excelsior 
published a cartoon on election day, 
July 7, which showed President Manuel 
Avila Camacho, presidential candidates 
Miguel Aleman and Ezequiel Padilla, and 
the Mexican people presiding at the 
“birth of democracy.” For this was some- 
thing new in Mexican elections: a free 


poll guarded by the federal government. 

Under the old system, the first ten 
voters to artive at a polling place acted 
as election officials. Representatives of 
competing parties would go to the polls 
the night before to be sure of winning 
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Snowed under by confetti, Aleman claimed victory 


control. The blaze of gunfire when rival 
groups clashed became a part of the 
country’s political legend. Now there was 
a new electoral law under which repre- 
sentatives of the government and the 
rival parties acted as supervisors. Green- 
helmeted soldiers with fixed bayonets 
guarded public buildings, party head- 
quarters, and polling places. Voters were 
searched to make sure they had no hid- 
den weapons. Every precaution was 
taken to avoid a repetition of the 1940 
election, when 47 persons were killed and 
300 injured. 

Listen, the Quiet! These precautions 
appeared to be successful. One man: was 
killed and a dozen injured in pre-election 
skirmishes. But election day itself was 
said to be the quietest in Mexico’s history. 

Yawning guards gossiped and read the 
Sunday papers ‘while children played 
baseball in the streets in front of polling 
places as the stream of voters flowed 
slowly through. The vote was heavy, for 
more than half of the 5,000,000 eligible 


males had registered. Lines of voters two 
and three blocks long waited their turns 
for hours. Some brought chairs. With 
their heads shielded from the hot after- 
noon sun by Sunday comic sections, they 
read magazines and sipped pineapple and 
lemon-juice concoctions. The oll were 
open long past the official 5 p.m. closing 
our. 


Aleman was the heavy favorite. He 
had been nominated by the administra- 
tion Partido Revolucionario Institucional 
and was supported by one of the smooth- 
est political machines in the Western 
Hemisphere. As the polls closed, he 
claimed victory, 





ECUADOR: Taps at Galapagos 


On Dec. 11, 1941, four days after 
Pearl Harbor, United States forces landed 
on Seymour Island, one of the bleak spots 
of land which make up the Pacific group 
known as the Galapagos, 323 miles off the 
coast of Ecuador. This was the western 
outpost of the defenses of the Panama 
Canal. From its swiftly built airfields, 
planes ceaselessly patrolled a triangle of 
safety whose points were the Galapagos, 
Guatemala, and Talara, Peru. 

The bases on the Galapagos and at 
Salinas on the Ecuadoran mainland were 
set up with the cooperation of the Ecua- 
doran Government. But not all Ecua- 
dorans were enthusiastic. Ultra-national- 
ists denounced the bases as a violation 
of Ecuadoran sovereignty. Hungry Ecua- 
dorans whispered that the yanquis were 
growing fat on their food. This grumbling 
was encouraged by a robust fifth column 
which was active in Ecuador until that 
country entered the war. 


Sen. Kenneth McKellar of Tennessee 
helped keep the issue alive when he sug- 
gested in the fall of 1944 that the United 
States buy the Galapagos as the site of a 
permanent base. In 1945 it was revived 
again by reports the two governments 
were dickering over a postwar base. 

The same year the United States 
started to withdraw from its wartime 
Latin American bases. That at Salinas was 
among the first to be evacuated, but the 
United States flag continued to fly over 
the Galapagos. 

Last week United States Marines stood 
at attention on Seymour Island as their 


flag was lowered. Ecuadoran sailors pre- 


sented arms when the flag of Eouador 
flew alone from an airfield flagstaff. That 


night the last United States forces left 
Ecuador, except for about two dozen 


ofhcers and men who remained to train 
the Ecuadoran garrison taking over. 


The Americans left behind more than 
an Ecuadoran garrison. Before the war 


there were no houses, roads, or water on 
Seymour Island. Now it has a complete 
system of paved roads, more than 200 


wooden houses, a church, theater, and 
clubhouse, and two airfields, one of which 
is 2,800 feet long. : 
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ARGENTINA: Political Music 


Argentine philanthropists have always 
liked to contribute money to the church, 
social work, and other charities. But they 
seldom spend it on concert or orchestral 
seasons. Musical history was made in 
1942 when Dona Magdalena Bengolea 
Sanchey Elia and other wealthy social 
leaders organized the Philharmonic As- 
sociation of Buenos Aires. 

After the 1943 revolution the orchestra 
acquired political significance under its 
new conductor, Juan José Castro. Castro 
describes himself as a musician first, then 
a patriot. He says that politics have no 
place in music. But he signed the Oc- 
tober 1943 manifesto demanding that 
Gen. Pedro Ramirez, then dictator- 
President, return Argentina to constitu- 
tional government. This gesture of Castro 
the patriot cost Castro the musician his 
job of thirteen years as conductor at the 
official Colén Theater. He promptly took 
over the new Philharmonic, and has 
worked with it since, although last year 
he was invited to return to the Colén. 

Afi those connected with the Philhar- 
monic deny they are competing with the 
Colén. But Buenos Aires musical experts 
compare the spirit and enthusiasm of the 
typical Philharmonic performance with 
the cold, formal execution at the Colon. 

Because the Philharmonic has no au- 
ditorium of its own, it plays at different 
downtown theaters, and twice has drawn 
15,000 listeners to Luna Park, the Madi- 
son Square Garden of Buenos Aires. 
When the current Philharmonic season 
ends, Castro has been invited to conduct 
in Lima, Montevideo, Sao Paulo, Rio, and 
Havana. Castro’s brother, José Maria, is 
also a conductor—of a police band. 
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International 


Who’s Who: The king and Churchill... 


New Names: A fatter, postwar edition of 
Who’s Who in America lists Kinc 
GreorcE VI oF ENGLAND, WINSTON 
CHURCHILL, JosePH STALIN, and other 
world leaders “of reference interest” to 
Americans. The 1946-47 book also in- 
cludes MARGARET O'BRIEN, 9, movie ac- 
tress and the youngest person listed, BET- 
ty GRABLE, movie actress, and Miss Gra- 
ble’s band-leader husband, Harry JAMES, 
among its 40,145 biographical sketches. 


Married: Harry Conover, 34, head of 
the New York model agency, and Canpy 
Jones, 22, one of his models; in Hamilton, 
Ont., July 4. It was Candy’s first marriage, 
Conover's second. Gloria Dalton, a former 
Conover model, divorced him June 1. 

JEAN Gtoor Carpone, recently di- 
vorced wife of Lt. Harold Carbone, and 
Cart. DarreELL BEscHEN, father of her 
child; in Reno, July 6. Carbone contested 
the divorce action, charging adultery. 
The British-born Mrs. Carbone met Bes- 
chen in London after her husband had 
returned home. She later joined Beschen 
in Iowa, where her child was born. 


Undecided: IRENE CastTLe, 52, onetime 
dancer, said she had changed her mind 
about marrying GeorcE ENzINGER, Chi- 
cago advertising executive (NEWSWEEK, 
April 29). She has been married twice 
since the death of her first husband, 
Vernon Castle. Expressing surprise at 
her statement, Enzinger said: “I don’t 
consider our engagement off. We haven't 
set a date, but I still have every intention 
of marrying her.” 


Approved: The charge of indecent ex- 
posure against SaLLy Ranp, 42, fan 
dancer, was dismissed after Municipal 
Judge Daniel Shoemaker saw for himself 
the dance Sally does in a San Francisco 
night club. “In the finale,” Sally said, 
“there should be just me. This is a victory 
for my art.” 


Return: Doris Duke, tobacco heiress, 
arrived in New York by plane from Rome 
“too sleepy” to pose for photographers. 
“Please give me a break,” she asked re- 
porters. “I’m coming home after more 
than two years abroad.” The heiress is a 
special correspondent for International 
News Service. 


Acme 
- «join the Harry Jameses... 


Banned: KaTHLEEN Wyrnsor’s_ novel, 
“Forever Amber,” was banned in Massa- 
chusetts to test a new state book censor- 
ship law. The new law provides for 
orderly procedure to determine whether a 
book is obscene. It is aimed at ending 
unofficial censorship in Boston. 


Homeward: On July 6 in New York, 
Greta Garo, 89, movie actress, boarded 
the Gripsholm through a baggage gang- 
way to avoid reporters before she sailed 
for home to Sweden for the first time in 
eight years. Deeply sunburned and wear- 
ing little make-up, Miss Garbo later 
posed for a picture. “I’m awfully tired,” 
she said. “I had to get up very early 
this morning.” 
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Associated Press 


Tanned and tired, Garbo smiles good-by 
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International 
. «- Margaret O’Brien and Joseph Stalin 


Sovfoto 


Senate Sons: Davin BarKLEy, son of 
Sen. Alben W. Barkley, resigned from the 
Batavia Metal Products Co., one of the 
Illinois firms under investigation by the 
Senate war investigating committee (see 
page 29). Barkley, who has worked at 
Batavia since last December, said he was 
leaving the state because of housing diffi- 
culties. 

MikE O’DanrzEL, son of Sen. W. Lee 
(Pappy) O’Daniel, who tried to filibuster 
OPA to death, was picketed by veterans 
after he served an eviction notice on 
Wesley Brient, a veteran. Brient lives in 
a Dallas apartment building owned by 
young O’Daniel. 


Not So: In Paris, Mistincuett, the 
music-hall star, laughingly denied the 
stories of her marriage to Lino Carenzio, 
her young dancing partner. “I've never 
been married in my life,” she said. “I’ve 
been engaged for the past seven years 
to an American. He’s a director of Gen- 
eral Motors—voila!” 


Crash: Howarp Hucues, 40, millionaire 
sportsman, motion-picture producer and 
aircraft builder, was seriously injured at 
Beverly Hills, Calif., July 7 when his 
XF-11 photographic plane crashed on its 
first test flight. The XF-11 was built by 
Hughes for the Army Air Forces as a 
long-range photography ship. One of his 
latest movies was “The Outlaw” (NEews- 
WEEK, April 29). 


Died: THEoporE W. Noyes, 88, editor of 
The Washington Star since 1908; in 
Washington, D.C., July 4. Noyes joined 
the paper as a reporter in 1877, when 
his father, Crosby Noyes, was co-owner. 
He devoted most of his life to two causes: 
the improvement and beautification of 
Washington, and enfranchisement for its 
citizens. 

Cox. FepERico Larepo Brw, 71, Presi- 
dent of Cuba from 1936 to 1940 and a 
veteran of Cuba’s s trupgle for independ- 
ence, at Havana, July 

MME. JEANNE Lanvin, 79, dean of 
Paris designers; in Paris, July 6. In 1988, 
Mme. Lanvin was made a ‘Chevalier of 
the Legion of Honor in recognition of her 
long career as a distinguished dressmaker. 
She was also noted as an interior deco- 
rator and designer of stage sets. 




















“Th couldn't be done!” 
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GRAND CENTRAL STATIONS OF THE AIRWAVES 


Amazing Multiplex Microwave Centers 
May Obsolete One-Track Service In Radio, 


Television And Communications 


| gene a single station that can transmit dozens of 
programs—FM, both color and black-and-white 
television—multi-channel program broadcasting by 
pulse time modulation—all at the same time! Yes, 
and you can add police, truck and train transmis- 
sions, as well as relays for long-distance telephony 
and television. ¥x Fantastic? Not at all. Grand Central 
microwave towers, able to transmit simultaneously as 
many programs and services as a score of today’s 





67 Broad Street, New York 4, N. Y. 


one-track stations may one day dot America. x Offer- 
ing a bigger menu of radio and television programs, 
microwave centers would also give communications 
broader scope at lower cost. Located for optimum 
performance, the centers would assure all services 
of the finest transmission — impossible now with 
scattered facilities. ¥x Signalling this revolutionary 
advance is IT&T’s long research in microwaves cli- 
maxed by the first experimental tower of its kind 
now being built at Nutley, N. J. by Federal Tele- 
communication Laboratories. % Thus, IT&T pioneer- 
ing opens a new era in which microwaves may fill 
the sky with stars and unite all people in a closer 
bond of neighborliness. 


INTERNATIONAL TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH CORPORATION 






America’s World-Wide Leader in Communications, Electronic Research and Precision Manufacture 
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MEDICINE 





AMA: Reform or Face-Saving? Ask 125,000 Doctors 


In the San Francisco Civic Center, 
where a little more than a year ago the 
United Nations was born, more than 
7,000 physicians last week met in open 
sessions of the American Medical Associa- 
tion’s 95th annual convention. But it was 
behind closed doors at the St. Francis Ho- 
tel, which last year housed the Russian 
representatives to the UN meeting, that 
the House of Delegates determined sig- 
nificant policy for the AMA’s 125,000 
members. 

For several years a fight had been 
brewing between the conservative old 
guard and the more progressive and 
younger members—in particular the Cali- 
fornia delegation headed by Dr. Samuel 
J. McClendon of San Diego. Twice the 
Californians had tried to oust Dr. Morris 
Fishbein, suave editor of the AMA Jour- 
nal, as the association’s official spokes- 
man. In 1944 they were defeated 144 to 
9; last year, 106 to 60. 

Last week, on their home ground, the 
Californians tried again. They readied 
two sternly worded resolutions, one ask- 
ing for a “competent and experienced leg- 
islative representative” at Washington, 
the other for an outstanding public-rela- 
tions counsel “to bring the American pub- 
lic the real story of American medicine.” 
Their resolutions never came up for vote. 

The AMA’s retiring president, Dr. 
Roger I. Lee of Boston, started proceed- 
ings by bowing out with a parting crack 
at “government intervention into medi- 





cine” (specifically the Wagner-Murray- 
Dingell bill). The new president, Dr. 
Harrison H. Shoulders of Nashville, 
Tenn., took office with similar warnings 
against “political crackpots” and “yearn- 
ers for political power.” Dr. Olin West of 
Chicago was named president-elect for 
the 1947 term. And then the board of 
trustees quickly voted what appeared 
to be a sweeping overhaul of the AMA’s 
central office. 

Under this plan, the trustees would ap- 
point an economist to head a bureau of 
medical economics (presumably to push 
the association’s plan for voluntary, as 
opposed to government, medical care). 
Gen. George F. Lull, AMA business man- 
ager, would get a new executive assistant 
to coordinate the association’s various 
councils and their relations with the pub- 
lic. Dr. Fishbein wouid remain as editor 
of the Journal and of Hygeia, which 
would be expanded “to acquaint the 
public with what has already been 
achieved by scientific medicine.” 

Mollified by this plan which seemed to 
lower Dr. Fishbein’s powerful voice, the 
Californians withdrew their resolution. 
But within an hour they and other doctors 
began to wonder whether the conserva- 
tives’ “compromise” had been more than 
adroitly managed face-saving. 

Smiling and as vocal as ever, Dr. Fish- 
bein greeted the press with an emphatic 
statement: “I have never been ‘official 
spokesman’ for the AMA. That is a news- 


Acme 
AMA President Dr. Harrison Shoulders (left) and President-elect Dr. Olin West 


paper term. But I have an idea that I will 
continue to speak when I wish to.” And 
in an interview with NEwswEEK, Dr. 
Shoulders solemnly intoned: “This is no 
reorganization. It is an expansion and 
unification of activities. No fundamental 
change has been made in the AMA, nor 
is one contemplated.” 


oo 


EXHIBITS: New Techniques 


The big Civic Auditorium housed the 
scientific exhibits—250 of them spread 
over space the size of two football fields. 
Of these demonstrations of new devices 
and new techniques none was more dra- 
matic than that put on by Dr. Donald 
A. Covalt for the Veterans Administration. 
From the VA hospital at Birmingham, 
Calif., Covalt brought seven paraplegic 
patients (victims of complete paralysis 
from the waist down because of severance 
of the spinal cord) to show the new re- 
habilitation methods which have made 
these hitherto helpless men into self-suf- 
ficient, independent individuals (NEws- 
WEEK, Sept. 24, 1945). 

Several times a day while a throng of 
visitors watched intently, these men went 
through the 72 activities necessary for 
daily living from the first move in bed in 
the morning to the move back at night. 
Results come the hard way. For instance, 
it takes one of these spinal-cord cases 
three hours to put on his brace when 
first he tries. Within three months, he can 
do it in seven and a half minutes. Covalt’s 
main objective in rehabilitating the para- 
plegics is not only to get them walking, 
but to get them home and back to work. 
At least 50 per cent, he says, can become 
self-supporting. VA has established cen- 
ters for training and education in special 
hospitals at Los Angeles, Chicago, Rich- 
mond, Memphis, New York, and Pitts- 
burgh. 

The exhibit brought new hope for 
civilian paraplegics—victims of auto ac- 
cidents, gunshot wounds, and other mis- 


haps who outnumber the 2,000 veteran 


spinal-cord cases eight to one, according 
to Dr. George Deaver of New York, ad- 
viser to the VA on paraplegic rehabilita- 
tion. Deaver and other doctors suggested 
that as the first step in rehabilitation 


every paraplegic should be given “What's 
the Score?”—the VA’s new booklet, pre- 
pared by Dr. Covalt and his associates 


to tell in simple language what the in- 
jury means and what the victim can do 


Hel hn 


thd branch Rehahiltation on 


broader scale—of all civilian handicapped 
—is the community service and center 
plan backed by the Baruch Committee 
on Physical Medicine. Its head, Dr. How- 
ard A. Rusk, former chief of the Army 
Air Forces convalescent program (NeEws- 
WEEK, Oct. 22, 1945), prepared a special 


exhibit on physical medicine to bring the 
doctors up to date on what he calls “the 
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nal exhibit was won 
by Dr. A. D. Ruede- 

mann of Cleveland 

for a plastic eye that 
can be permanently 

stitched into the eye 
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The silver medal 
went to a group of 
United States Public 
Health Service and 
Temple University 
doctors for the inven- 
tion of a new instru- 
ment called the elec- 
trokymograph, which 
records heart movements with such pre- 
cision the doctor can detect the presence 
of heart disease before the first, often 
fatal heart attack. Scientists hope to use 
the machine for mass surveys of popula- 
tion groups, much as early tuberculosis 
is now examined by chest X-rays. 


—_—— 


PAPERS: New Discoveries 


At the War Memorial Opera House, 
doctors heard the reading of scientific pa- 
pers. There were more than 300 in all, 
some of them saved from last year, when 
the travel ban canceled the AMA’s ses- 
sions. Among the more interesting and 
important: 

Penicillin and VD: Army doctors 
and technicians, working with 75 patients 
with early syphilis, have found that one 
injection of penicillin each day for eight 
days is more effective than the usual eight 
injections administered in a single day. 
It is also more convenient, because the 
patient can go about his work without 
hospitalization. For this ambulatory meth- 
od, Dr. Charles R. Rein of New York and 
Maj. Monroe J. Romansky of the Army 
Medical Corps, recommend a single daily 
intramuscular injection of 300,000 units 
of calcium penicillin in beeswax-peanut 
oil, administered for eight days. 

Radar for the Blind: For the last 
year, Navy biophysicists at the Naval 
Hospital, Bethesda, Md., have been work- 
ing on a secret project so fabulous that 
even some of the most daring scientists 
have flatly said it can’t succeed. The Navy 
men are secking a “seeing eye” to help 
restore vision to the blind, and according 
to Vice Admiral Ross T. McIntire, Navy 








A paraplegic patient learns to drive 


Surgeon General, they think they may 
find it in radar. 

In ordinary sight, light waves register 
their shape on the retina of the eye, and 
this pattern is then transmitted by the 
optic nerve to the brain. ‘Possible only for 
the blind man or woman who has unim- 
paired optic nerve endings, the Navy’s 
radar “sight” seeks to make contact be- 
tween these nerve endings and_ ultra- 
short radio waves so that the nerves will 
carry the image to the brain, just as radar 
shows on a screen the pattern of an ob- 
ject “seen” by radio waves. 

Streptomycin and TB: “Any effort 
to predict what streptomycin may ac- 
complish for human tuberculosis enters 
into an uncertain field of speculation,” 
wamed Dr. F. H. Redewill of San Fran- 


cisco. But in two of his cases of tubercu- 
losis of the bladder, tremendous daily 
doses of 800,000 to 1,000,000 units of 
this bacteria-destroying substance derived 
from a soil microbe apparently have ef- 
fected a cure. “It is too early to tell 
whether or not there will be another out- 
break of the tubercular activity,” Dr. 
Redewill explained, since the tubercle 
bacilli can develop a resistance to strep- 
tomycin. He plans to combat this (1) by 
increasing the dosage of streptomycin, 
and (2) by administering penicillin along 
with streptomycin. “Penicillin alone,” he 
said, “has no demonstrable effect on tu- 
bercle bacilli. But when given with strep- 
tomycin, it enhances the bacteriostatic 
effect.” 

Zippered Heart: To remove bullets 
and other foreign objects from the beat- 
ing, blood-spurting heart, Army surgeons 
are using a radical new surgical technique 
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described as “putting zippers on the 
\earts.” Long strands of surgical thread, 
+ sutures, are ni into the skin on the 
nite of the art muscles on either 
# the spot where the heart is to be 
Nerws stand by to hold the threads 


shile «2 swift incision is made into the 
heart and the object pulled out with a 
forceps. Instantly, while the patient's life 
hangs in the balance, the nurses pull the 
threads together criss-cross fashion, thus 
“zipping” up the wound. The operation, 
which takes only a few minutes, is prac- 


tically bloodless. 
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In this series, falls led all other causes 
of accidents—most commonly falls from 
some piece of farm equipment—and they 
caused a mortality rate of 5 per cent. 
Second place, with 186 victims, were ac- 
cidents from farm machinery. The third, 
with 104 cases, were accidents caused by 
livestock. Although the bull is generally 
supposed to be most dangerous, horses 
accounted for most of the injuries—66 


accidents. 
nay “The first step in prevention is educa- 
tion in safety methods,” the Mayo doctors 
ster : said. “The operation of farm equipment 
and ; demands as much understanding and re- 
the “ spect as that of a moving locomotive.” 
for | Germ Killer: A Big American Army 
im- a hospital in England was jammed with vic- 
vy’s tims of high-explosive shells. The sur- 
be J geons were afraid to operate to remove 
tra- | fragments until the gaping wounds healed. 
will Despite sulfa drugs and penicillin, the 
lew jagged sores remained infected. Nothing 
i. seemed to help. Dr. M. L. Snyder ap- 
pealed to the Eaton Laboratories at Nor- 
; wich, N. Y.: “We’re not getting anywhere. 
fort What have you got?” 
~ What Eaton Laboratories had was fura- 
iters cin, a pale yellow chemical produced 
1 from oat hulls and bran. Applied to the 
ran- soldiers wounds in the form of a salve, it 
>Tcu- cleared up the infections “in a significant 
daily number of cases,” sometimes in a few 


sof | days. 


A 4 Jn civilian practice, Drs. John G. 
e el- 3 Downing and M. C. Hanson of Boston 


reported “very good results” from the 





out: new germ killer in about 75 per cent of 
ws 212 cases of various skin _infections— 
= : varicose ulcers, impetigo, diabetic gan- 
“+: — grene, eczema, and burns. For these ail- 
|) | ments, they said furacin “appeared to be . 
— better than penicillin.” But they, as well 
sy S  @ as Eaton Laboratory officials, denied that 
a a ;  furacin would also cure gonorrhea, syph- 
: vo ilis, pneumonia, tuberculosis, malaria, 
os - ) typhoid, dysentery, and diphtheria. 
stall Plentiful and easily manufactured, 
Ne furacin, in powder, liquid, and ointment 
. - orm, is now available only to doctors and 
eat- See 
geons 9 “Of the 17,500 occupational accident deaths in the ~ 


hited States in 1944, 4,300, or 25 per cent, were 


nique farmers killed at work. 
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Shangri-La Apartments, Santa Monica, Calif., an example 
of the beauty and durability of architectural concrete con- 
struction, contains 62 living units. Wm. E. Foster, of Beverly 
Hills, architect, H. C. Whiltlesey, structural engineer. 
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CONCRETE’S LOW ANNUAL COST 
HELPS CUT OPERATING EXPENSE 
FOR APARTMENT OWNERS 


ONCRETE is ideally adapted to the construction 

of attractive, firesafe apartment buildings so 

urgently needed to provide modern housing facilities 
in hundreds of communities. 

Concrete construction is economical because it com- 


bines both architectural beauty and great structural 
strength in one material. 


LOW MAINTENANCE COST 
The enduring strength and weather-resistance of con- 
crete keep maintenance expense at a minimum. 
These advantages of concrete apply equally well to 
_ schools, hospitals or industrial plants for which con- 


crete meets every essential requirement. 


LOW ANNUAL COST 
*For all construction, concrete’s first cost plus Iow 
maintenance expense and long life, assure low annual 


cost, the true measure of economy—vital to owners 
from an investment standpoint. 


Members of our technical staff will gladly assist 
architects and engineers in getting the maximum 


advantages of concrete for apartment buildings or 
any essential construction. 





PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 
Dept. 7c-63, 33 West Grand Avenue, Chicago 10, Illinois 


A national organization to improve and extend the uses of 
concrete... through scientific research and engineering field work 
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laboratory workers. Additional study of 
the drug’s potentialities has begun at 
Stanford University Hospital and the 
University of California. 

Spleen for Cancer: The most effec- 
tive nondestructive method for treating 
skin cancers—that is, with something 
other than surgery or radiation with 
X-rays or radium—seems to be tissue ex- 
tract, taken from normal organs such as 
the spleen and liver, according to Dr. 
Joseph C. Amersbach of Columbia Uni- 
versity, and Elsie M. Walter and George 
S. Sperti of Cincinnati. 

Injected around the growth, an extract 
made from human spleen resulted in its 
disappearance in eleven of seventeen 
cases which were studied. An extract 

|| ll Fi Se of —— _ curbed nine out of ten 

— > | 2) pn Ben ae such growths. 

ane A: : —= “None of the cases which has finished 
the treatment has shown any signs of 
reappearance of the lesion in a period of 
two to four years,” the three scientists 


reported. But th emphasized that 
aL UTAYA Sed NEE QS UINCCMM GAS MECHERAA | in all cases the skin cancers were very 
small and that no work was done on 
internal growths. 


...for almost 40 years sae, ae ee 


and of stock-market losers and misunder- 
stood wives, is no longer merely an un- 
Fathers and sons, and daughters too...in the ture pleasant but not too dangerous disorder. 
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i ll AOR eae A a hi TO NER SRSA CES: 


These ulcers now have reached tenth i 

mn eT a : : : lace in the list of fatal diseases and 4 

7° me ave Kee ‘5 p San 4 
plant at LEE of Conshohocken... have been kept Socililihs, seaming ee: cemaaaek Yak Mites te 
a ae 5 98a wae attee ea industry, Dr. Andrew C. Ivy of Chicago u 
b US) Ctwe ly ie months a y Car. Scason after Season, pointed om. ; 
making LEE DeLuxe tires for. you. Why ulcers appear is any doctor's : 
5 / guess, but on one point Ivy is sure. ¢ 


; “Nearly half the outbreaks of stomach 
You found a better “car carricr’ in LEE DeLuxe ulcers eannot be attributed, as is popu- 


larly supposed, to extreme worry, anxiety, 

5 x i = me e . 2 < . >>» 
tires because LEE of Conshohocken workers put or any particular ‘personality type,’” he 
said. Rest and special diet usually bring 
more into these tires. You received your reward about relief, but “we do not have a 
/ practical or satisfactory method of pre- 
in tires that give you more for your dollar in vokng oe, Sy Coe oe 
g . gical removal of the ulcer is equivalent 
dependable, economical service year after year. to “curing a sore thumb by cutting off 


the arm.” As for the new amino-salts 
treatment, Ivy said, “It will take at least 





And year after year advances are made... advances five years’ more testing before it can be 
/ accepted as a cure. 
Tmo ttaticoulammeerelieutlaetero me relemmnreeltretadteurnry Nap and Nip: When you come down 
< . ; with the common cold, vitamins, diets, 
methods-which have gained and held the friend- hot foot baths, and mineral water will not a 
help you. Neither will sulfa drugs, peni- j 
ship and respect of a legion of buyers cillin, citrus fruits, infra-red or violet- / 
¢ : red rays, cough medicine, gargles, or 
who prefer LEE DeLuxe tires. AEE tye benzedrine and other nose membrane 


RAYON Coed constrictors. ‘ 
Instead, bed rest is the first step in the ks 

“rational therapy” proposed by Dr. ‘Ho- y, 

[ E EF Lous bart A. Reinmann of Philadelphia. His 7 

GZ Y Ge HOMO Lo; other homely prescriptions are: (1) 
GY a of Yee SIRES plenty of fluids; (2) correct elimination, 
including a light cathartic if necessary; 
(3) the use of a nasal constrictor only 
when absolutely necessary to clear the air 

LEE RUBBER & TIRE CO R P ORATION passage; (4) infrequent use of menthol 
CONSHOHOCKEN, PA. U. SEA. tablets to ease coughing; (5) suitable 

Republic Rubber Division ... Industrial Rubber Products » . Youngstown, Ohio analgesics, ‘including alcohol m modera- 
tion, for its i .ctiful relaxing qualities. 































DO YOU KNOW 


what these 
flags mean 7 


THESE 2 FLAGS MEAN: 


‘What is the weather forecast for today?“ 





(Cool and delightful—if you serve your friends 
mild and mellow Kinsey Whiskey.) 





THESE 2 FLAGS MEAN: 


“I have sighted ice in position indicated.” 
(Good! Now just add Kinsey and soda... and 
you'll enjoy the most delicious, most cooling 
highball you ever tasted!) 





THESE 2 FLAGS MEAN: 


“You should proceed at your utmost speed.” 
(... to your favorite liquor dealer or tavern and 
order Kinsey. This superb blend is not “just an- 
other whiskey.’ People who know say it offers 
something special in smooth- 


ness and flavor. We think you'll 








agree, so try Kinsey .. . tonight!) 











the unhurried whiskey 


for unhurried moments 





SINCE 1892 


86.8 Proof. 65% Grain Neutral Spirits. 
Kinsey Distilling Corp., Linfield, Pa. 
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DOUGLAS DC-4s ARE NOW IN SERVICE WITH THE FOLLOWING AIRLINES DOMESTICALLY: AMERICAN AIRLINES e BRANIFF AIRWAYS e CHICAGO 


& SOUTHERN AIR LINES ¢ DELTA AIR LINES « EASTERN AIR LINES « NATIONAL AIRLINES » NORTHWEST AIRLINES « PAN AMERICAN AIRWAYS 
PENNSYLVANIA-CENTRAL AIRLINES ¢ TRANS WORLD AIRLINES » UNITED AIR LINES « WESTERN AIR LINES; AND TO FOREIGN POINTS WITH: 


AMERICAN OVERSEAS AIRLINES ¢ AEROVIAS BRANIFF, S.A. ¢ CIA, MEXICANA DE AVIACION « PAN AMERICAN AIRWAYS e TRANS WORLD AIRLINES 
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Radiowise the explosion of atom bomb 
No. 4 (see page 32) was more of a bust 
than a bang. On Able Day atmospherics 
reduced most radio reports to senseless 
mouthings and produced a rare listener 
reaction that was tersely summed up by 
Variety in a front-page review of the 
“program” (see cut). On Able Day Plus 
One seven reporters on Kwajalein, still 
smarting from the weatherman’s body 
blow, flew over Bikini Atoll for a bird’s- 
eye view of the damage and a clearer 
story for their readers and listeners. But 
back on Kwajalein an ill-advised press 
oficer refused permission to broadcast or 
file stories. 

Furious, W. W. Chaplin cabled his 
NBC home office protesting the “iron- 
bound censorship on seven selected re- 
porters.” The ban was lifted five hours 
later, but the resultant bad feeling among 
all correspondents was reflected in the 
initial damage reports from Kwajalein. 
Bill Downs, CBS, reporter at Bikini, 
summed up the trouble for NEwsweEeEk. 
“Reporting difficulties were a 50-50 snafu, 
wherein public relations and reporters 
themselves cooperated.” ; 


oo 


Made in Telecity 


Someday, over the television sets of 
the future, it may be: “This feature was 
made for you in Telecity, New York.” The 
biggest New York building project since 
Rockefeller Center was started sixteen 
years ago, Telecity is the future answer 
to one of television’s present headaches— 
finding programs an advertiser can afford. 

An early and obvious suggestion was 
television motion pictures. But New York, 
center of 80 per cent of all present tele- 
vision interests, lacked adequate studios, 





A Radio Review 
ATOM BOMB TEST 
With Bill Downs, Clete Roberts, 
Don Bell, W. W. Chaplin, Rob- 
ert Stewart, Jerome Beatty, 
other's : 
50 Mins., 5:30-6:20 p.m.; Sunday 
(30) (one shot) 
Sustaining 
CBS, NBC, ABC, MBS 
2Z2Z2Z-Z2ZZ-Pffff{z-Zzzz 
ZZZ-Pfffiz-ZZ-Zz22Z, 
ZZZ-Pffffff-PFFF-ZZZ. 


Rose. 


Variety’s digest of the Atomcast 








and Hollywood was understandably un- 
cooperative in offering—and thus possibly 
jeopardizing—its facilities. 

Last fortnight, Lawrence B. Elliman, 
New York real-estate operator, came up 
with what looked like a solution. After 
three years of preparation his plans were 
ready for Telecity. a gigantic factory to 
turn out television movies for all comers. 

Telecity will go up on an already se- 
cured but undisclosed 1,000-acre tract “in 
the metropolitan area” of New York City. 
Its size—equivalent to all of Central Park 
south of 96th Street—virtually excludes it 
from skyscraper-laden Manhattan while 
dwarfing even Hollywood’s rambling 
movie lots.* 

Budgeted at $60,000,000, Telecity will 
consist of 24 large picture studios and all 
attendant buildings from its own railroad 
siding to clothing stores and a general 
hospital for employes. The mammoth 
project will go up as soon as materials 
are available. 





®Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer’s big Hollywood studio 
covers only about 175 acres. 




















Architects—John and Drew Eberson, New York City 


First the flickers and Hollywood, then Radio City, now a Telecity blueprint 
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Holding the Hide on a Ball 


A sporting goods manu- 
facturer cuts his fasten- 
ing cost 70% by holding 
baseball covers in place 


with Bostitch staples 
until the covers are 
sewed... 


Many other Bostitch 


users enjoy similar savings: a tomato 
repacker makes up more than twice as 


many corrugated boxes per day; a candy 
maker saves 60% of his time in fastening 
box bottoms; a jewelry manufacturer at- 


taches bracelets to cards in half the 
time. 

Whatever you have to fasten... 
metal, plastics, wood, paper, leather 
.. in any combination . . . the chances 


are that one of the 800 Bostitch ma- 


chines can lower your costs or improve 
our product by fastening it better and 
aster with wire. 

A corps of research engineers, and 250 
field men in 91 key cities, make available 
to you the benefits of 50 years’ Bostitch 
experience in solving fastening problems, 

New Broadside 188 shows representa- 
tive models of the 800 Bostitch stitchers, 
staplers, tackers, hammers ... the world’s 


most complete line. Write for a copy. 


Address Bostitch (Boston Wire Stitcher Company) 


49 Division Street, East Greenwich, R. I. 
(Bostitch-Canada, Ltd., Montreal) 


BOSTITCH 


AND FASTER 
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ALL TYPES OF STAPLES APPLIED BY MACHINES 


ALL TYPES OF MACHINES FOR APPLYING STAPLES 
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Prose by Rose 


To Billy Rose, as to all Broadway im- 
presarios, publicity is the staff of life. 
Always one to try something new to fur- 
ther trade in his New York night club, the 
pint-sized promoter a few month ago 
wrought drastic changes in his advertis- 
ing copy. While others screamed their 
thrice-familiar super-superlatives around 
cuts of undraped women he started filling 
half-columns with solid type—and soon 

















Rose thumps his own tub 


people who wouldn’t be seen dead in a 
night club were chuckling over his salty 
Broadway gags. 

Rose, by his own doing, thus became 
the only Broadway columnist so avid to 
see his own words in print that he was 
paying high amusement ad rates for the 
privilege. No editor could cut his stuff as 
long as he paid his bills, and Mr. Rose’s 
jam-packed Diamond Horseshoe was 
nightly evidence of the standing of his 
credit, But still the little literateur was 
lachrymose. One newspaper did not carry 
his “stuff’the ad-less PM. 

Never one to be thwarted for long, the 
former §5-pound inter-scholastic track 
star from the Bronx, ex-shorthand cham- 
pion, onetime song writer and Hollywood 


script writer, and promoter extraordinary 
whose stunts are known from Texas to 


Times Square, did what to him (and no- 


body else) was the obvious. He tele- 
phoned PM. 


According to the maestro the following 


conversation took place between himself 


and PM's editor, Ralph Ingersoll; 
“‘Hello! Ralph! baby!’ I said very for- 












has industrial management 
faced a greater need of ways 
and means to protect profit 
margins. 














have electrical wiring and 


individual controlling de- 
vices been such probable 


sources of profit leaks—fol- 
lowing the beating they took 
during war production years. 


has there been a better time 
for your head electrical man 
to check your electrical dis- 
tribution and control system 
for profit leaks. If they exist, 
a Square D Field Engineer 


will be glad to work with 
him in plugging them. 





SQUARE J) COMPANY 
Field Engineering Service through 


Offices in 50 Principal U.S. and 
Canadian Cities 
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mally. ‘Would you be interested in run- 
ning my pipsqueak paragraphs for free? 
] promise not to mention my Technicolor 
trap on 46th Street—not a word about the 
air conditioning—never a mention of the 
50 girls with the 49 costumes—’ ” 

““OK,’ said Ralph. ‘You start Wednes- 
da % ” 

No contract was signed between Rose 
and PM. He turns in his copy, as he says, 
“for free: He writes five columns a week 
and they appear first in PM the day be- 
fore they are released as paid ads in the 
other New York newspapers. 

Although Rose has hired some of the 
best word slingers in the drum-beating 
business in the past (among them Michel 
Mok and Wolfe Kaufman), he insists he 
writes his own columns. They read like 
pure attar of Rose. Brief, snappy, and 
slangy, they deal mostly with his own’ ex- 
periences as a showman-stories, so he 
says, that his wife, the former swimming 
star Eleanor Holm, has heard so often 
she won’t let him tell them any more 
around their estate at Mount Kisco. 

In his columns Rose thumps the tub 
for himself (but rarely the Diamond 
Horseshoe) and such various topics as 
Robert Moses, the man who made New 
York parks, and modern plumbing. Thus 
far PM has made no efforts to syndicate 
his prose, perhaps because it reads too 
much like Variety to catch on outside 
New York, But next week Mr. Rose is 


sending out 100 letters to his friends in 


® journalism (starting with Amon Carter of 


The Fort Worth Star-Telegram) offering 


it to them, also “for free.” The only con- 
cession PM gives to Rase’s booming night 


club is the title. The column is called 


“Pitching Horseshoes.” ~ 


Pr 


Crossed Up 


John O’Donnell, Washington columnist 
of The New York Daily News, last week 


received his second Presidential citation. 
Four years ago, President Roosevelt be- 
stowed an Iron Cross on O'Donnell, by 
proxy, because of a story Mr. Roosevelt 
deemed untrue, Last Saturday, at Gettys- 
burg, President Truman told White 
House correspondents that a Daily News 
story saying he had asked four Supreme 
Court justices to resign was—in the Presi- 
dent's words—just another one of O’Don- 


* nell’s lies, 


Or 


Silence Is Golden 
In 1896, William E. Scripps, son of 


@ James E. Scripps, founder of The Detroit 


News, and nephew of FE. W. Scripps, 
founder of the Scripps-Howard chain, 
started to leam the newspaper business 
y shoveling coal in The News plant. 
Last week he chalked up 50 years with 


] 
e News, the last seventeen as the 
ead of Detroit’s most widely circulated 


ywspaper. But News readers would not 


ave known of this golden journalistic 
anniversary. The only mention was in the 


Hival Hearst paper, The Times, which 


editorially cheered him. 














ee 
I want some water, some air, my 


windshield wiped, and a road map” 


Time wa. when that road map might 


have cost you $1.00, Madam, but now 
it’s yours for the asking, with the com- 
pliments of leading gasoline companies. 
It isn’t any wonder that we call them 
‘Service Stations.” 

And it’s a pretty good bet that the 
up-to-the-minute road map your filling- 
station attendant smilingly gives you 
is a Rand M€Nally map. 


"Way back at the turn of the century, 
Rand M¢Nally road maps were called 
“Guide Books,” and the guideposts to 


your travels were such things as school. 
houses and churches. Now your mod- 


ern travels are facilitated by the use 


of uniform highway markers, on which 


Rand M¢Nally helped to pioneer. 

We’ve done a lot of ‘roadwork’? in 
our time to make sure that this mod- 
ern map service to you is as up-to-date 
and accurate as today’s calendar. If 
you think there’s a turn missing from 
the road, you’re probably on the wrong 
road—we’re that careful about our 
curves. 

Of course, you can take a trip with- 
out Rand M¢Nally road maps to guide 
you, But it isn’t so easy, Not when 
they’re so readily available at your 


nearest service station. Next time the 
open road calls, find out which one it 


4s by consulting your Rand M¢Nally 


road map. Have fun! 


RAND MENALLY & COMPANY 
1856—Ouwr 90th Year—1946 


NEW YORK - CHICAGO + SAN FRANCISCO - WASHINGTON 


Schoolbooks « School Maps + Children’s Books « Road Maps - Travel Folders « Tickets 
Coupon Bocks - Maps - Atlases - Globes - Bankers Monthly - Bankers Directory 
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TRADING: Whether to Curb the Curb Exchange 


Markets sprout spontaneously where 


people have something to sell and others 


have money to buy. In 1789, for example, 
Congress issued the first government 


bonds—$80,000,000 to pay for the Revo- 


lution. To facilitate the buying and sell- 
ing of these bonds, 24 New York brokers 
met in 1792 under a buttonwood tree on 


Wall Street. Out of this grew the New 
York Stock Exchange. 


The stock exchange moved indoors and 


gradually tightened its restrictions. Be- 
cause all stocks could not be bought and 


an elaborate code of finger manipulations. 


The traders wore distinctive hats and 
caps—bright ,green, red, or white duck— 
for easy identification. Some paid fancy 
rentals for as much as one-eighth of an 
office window. On rainy days the traders 
wore oilskins and sou’westers. 


In 1911 the all-weather operators 
formed the New York Curb Market As- 


sociation and opened an office where cus- 


tomers could read the listings out of the 


rain. Regular trading hours were estab- 
lished. From this it was but another step 
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sticking in his craw: the Curb’s listing of 
the Kaiser-Frazer Corp.’s second issue last 
January of 1,800,000 shares at $20.25, At 
that time Cornell had refused to permit | 
the stock to be sold in Ohio (NEWSWEEK, 
Feb. 4) because the first issue of 1,700, 
000 shares had sold at $10 the previous 
September; in the interim there had been 
no earnings to justify the doubling of 
price. Now Cornell asked Posner to fur- 
nish “complete details and the various | 
steps you took and the reasons why you 


listed the common shares of the Kaiser- 
Frazer Corp. when you knew such shares 


at the second offering price could not be 


registered in Ohio.’ 
Although non-Ohioans had quickly 


snapped up the second Kaiser-Frazer 
offering at $20.25,* Posner’s sweetly rea- 
sonable reply to Cornell indicated the 





In 1912 the Curb Exchange was really on the sidewalk . . . Today, indoors, it’s on the outs with Ohio 


sold there, the necessity for informal trad- 
ing remained. Hence sidewalk markets 
flourished in every boom period. On the 
“curb market,” every man was his own 
broker, his office was his hat, and his per- 
‘sonal word his only bond. The Civil War 
found the “curb” operating in William 
Street, between Exchange Place and 
‘Beaver Street. When darkness forced the 
traders indoors they carried on in hotel 
lobbies. The Fifth Avenue Hotel, built in 
1869 at 23rd Street, became known as 
“Gallagher’s Exchange.” 

Growing traffic in William Street forced 
the traders to move, in the 90s, to the 
corner of Broad and Wall and soon after 
that to the pavement opposite 44 Broad, 
where they stayed for twenty years. Hun- 
dreds of men packed the street daily. 
With the advent of the telephone, a few 
astute fellows discovered it was an advan- 
tage to have a clerk, with headsets, in the 
window of an office building where the 


trader could signal him transactions with 


for the Big Board’s rowdy competitor to 
dignify itself with a building of its own. 
In 1921 the Curb moved into a handsome 
new home at 86 Trinity Place, where the 
only remaining vestiges of the sidewalk 
days were its name and the continued 
use of some hand signals—forbidden on 
the Big Board, where all deals must be 
announced in a loud voice. 

Ohio Curbstone: Last week, the 
Curb men had hardly finished digesting 
the,Kennebec salmon Gabriel, breast of 
chicken, foie gras with truffles, and bran- 
died California nectarines of their 25th 
anniversary indoors when they were at- 
tacked from an unexpected quarter. In 
Columbus, Ohio, the state securities com- 
missioner, Ernest Cornell, threatened to 
suspend the Curb from trading in Ohio. 
“Your exchange,” he warned Curb presi- 
dent Edwin Posner, “by listing certain un- 
seasoned securities without earnings, is 
misleading the general investing public.” 


Cornell quickly made clear what was 


Curb’s sensitivity to any charge of revert- 
ing to catch-as-catch-can methods of the 
sidewalk days. 

Posner wrote: “The New York Curb | 
Exchange has:no rigid policy as to size of 
applicant corporations from the viewpoint 
of either assets or earning power. Each - 
case is considered on its own merits. In # 
certain cases, issues of corporations still 4 
in the development stage, and without ” 
demonstrated earning power, have been © 
listed. In such cases the management of 7 
the company, the adequacy of its f- 7 
nancing, and its future prospects in its | 
particular line are important .. . As to 
the management, regardless of variations | 
in individual personal opinions, there is 
no question as to the national prominence | 
of the top personnel. [Their] business | 
histories . . . disclose a substantial back- | 
ground in the automotive industry and 
other industrial enterprises. ! 

“As to the adequacy of financing of the j 





Closing price last week: $15.75. 
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CHILDREN SHOULD BE 


Too often a child is seen... too late. 

Each year more than 3,000 school children 
are killed, and 165,000 injured, by automobiles. 
Each year grief and tragedy visit 168,000 homes. 


This heartbreaking toll could be reduced if 
drivers would only remember that a child’s lack 


T HE 


“Unforeseen events ... need not change and shape the course of man’s affairs” 





SEEN AND NOT HURT 





of responsibility adds to their responsibility. 
Do your part. Make a pledge to yourself to 
drive carefully...alertly...safely...at all times. 


The wheel of your car is a wheel of chance. Handle 
it with care. Maryland Casualty Company, Balti- 


more 3, Md. 


MARY LAN D 


All forms of Casualty Insurance, Fidelity and Surety Bonds, for business, industry and the home, through 10,000 agents & brokers. 























































DRIVE CAREFULLY 
Help Prevent Accidents 


ieliae ‘ALFRED LEWIS, MGR 


TAFT 


NEW YORK 


- TIMES SQUARE AT RADIO CITY 


BING & BING INC. MANAGEMENT 





@ Only the best wine grapes, vine- 
ripened to full maturity on the sunny 
slopes of New York's famed Finger 
Lakes region, are used in the produc- 
tion of Widmer's Neapolitan Label 
Wines. 

Noted for 30 years for Extra Quality, 
these premium selections are well 
worth the higher cost. 


NEW YORK STATE 
WIDMER’S WINES 


and Vermouths 


Vintners of Fine Wines Since 1888 
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WIDMER’S WINE CELLARS, Inc., NAPLES,N.Y. 





company, I think a serious question in 
this regard could have been raised if ap- 
plication for listing had been made at the 
time of the original offering when the 
company had raised . . . approximately 
$25,000,000, However the second offer- 
ing... raised an additional . . . $35,000,- 
000. We thought it a safe assumption that 
approximately $60,000,000 would be ade- 
quate to carry the company to the point 
of production .. . As to the future pros- 
pects of this company . . . the listing of a 
security on an exchange . . . is not con- 
sidered as a guarantee of the future suc- 
cess of the issuing corporation, or that its 
securities will enhance in value. The very 
purpose of listing is to establish values in 
a free and open market.” 


Significance--— 


Cornell’s attack on the Curb Exchange 
indirectly reflected a growing uneasiness 
among public officials at the investing 
public’s blithe willingness to gamble its 
hard-won savings on hope and moon- 
beams, on bonds of the Russian czar, and 
“rights” to participate in liquidating cor- 
porations. Officeholders—aware of the po- 
litical repercussions which would follow 
any major break in a bull market that has 
again whetted the hunger of the small in- 
vestors—are anxious to get themselves on 
record as having tried to discourage it. 


The traditional function of the Curb, 
however, has been to provide a “season- 
ing’ for issues not yet ripe for the stricter 
requirements of the Big Board. The Curb 
did not list Kaiser-Frazer until the invest- 
ing public had already approved the stock 
by buying it. Had the Curb not provided 


a market for it, the stock would have con- 
tinued to be traded, as it was before, 
over-the-counter, The company's future 
profits are no more assured than were 
Henry Ford’s in 1903. Neither Cornell nor 
Posner knows whether Kaiser-Frazer will 
flourish grandly or fail miserably. As long 
as Americans are willing to risk their capi- 
tal on new business ventures the markets 
will continue to provide them outlets for 
doing so. Now, as always, it remains for 
every man to judge for himself how well 
he can afford to risk his money and the 
wisdom of his choice in where he risks it. 


oa 


PUBLISHING: On Their Own 


In a third-floor walkup of a Park Ave- 
nue. building soon to be demolished, 
twelve fledgling publishers this week 
were all but standing on one another's 
shoulders to fit themselves, desks, tele- 
phones, typewriters, and visitors into a 
single 15- by 20-foot room. A new firm 
had been born—William Sloane Asso- 
ciates, Inc. 

It had already raised close to $200,000 
of venture capital, advanced $40,000 to 
authors, obtained hard-to-get press time 
from New York’s overworked printers, 
and scheduled six books for fall publica- 
tion and 30 more next year. It had also 


rented 4,200 square feet of space over a 
restaurant on West 57th Street, But until 
the Associates could persuade the Civilian 
Production Administration to let them in- 
stall office cubicles, they had to make 


shift in their Park Avenue “broom closet,” 
which lacked only a cockroach-city to 
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Sloane (with pipe) and associates: Infinite riches in a little room 
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be a perfect setting for a George S. 
Kaufman play. 


A publisher in his own right for the 
first time, Bill Sloane, at 40, already had 
the reputation of being one of the trade's 
most gifted men. Born in Plymouth, the 
son of a New England private-school 
master, he had set his eye on the book 
business from the moment he finished 
Princeton in 1929. 

His beginnings were dismal enough. 
As a reader for Longmans Green he 
waded through 125,000 words of a 
1,000,000-word manuscript by an un- 
known North Carolinian without finding 
any that struck him as worth publishing, 
and rejected what the patient Maxwell 
Perkins of Scribner’s later pruned into 
Thomas Wolfe’s “Look Homeward, An- 
gel.” After 1938, when Sloane joined 
Henry Holt & Co., he more than made up 
for it with such shrewd choices as Ernie 
Pyle’s “Brave Men,” Bill Mauldin’s “Up 
Front,” and Marion Hargrove’s “See 
Here, Private Hargrove.” 


Revolt at Holt’s: In a few years he 
breathed prosperous new life into a firm 
known principally for its textbooks, which 
had grown creaky and overdignified with 
age. Holt’s stock, which had sold as low 
as 20 cents, rose to as high as $25 a share. 


Sloane, nominally a vice president but 
actually a mainspring, seemed at the crest 
of success when, early this year, disil- 


lusion came in the form of a man with a 
Texas drawl and high-heeled shoes who 
announced that he, Clinton Murchison, 
Dallas oilman and financier, had taken 
over. For reasons known only to Murchi- 
son’s noncommunicative self, he had been 
quietly buying up Holt stock for months 
past. He announced that his son would 
become a Henry Holt editor as soon as 
he finished Yale. To a rriacecon man, this 
was galling news indeed. 

Sloane held a council of war with his 
chief deputies—Keith Jennison, Helen 
Taylor, and Norman Hood. They decided 
to pick up and go. With them they took 
the assistant editors and secretaries who 
were key cogs in their smooth-working 
team at Holt’s. Pooling their savings and 
what they could raise from their families, 
they had $80,000. Determined never 
again to be in a position where a stranger 
could become their boss overnight, they 
formed a firm with permanent, non-trans- 
ferrable control vested in themselves 
alone. Other investors quickly material- 
ized among authors, literary agents, 


printers, and even officials of other pub- 
lishing houses. 


Open for Business: When Sloane 
eard there was an empty room in an 
old goat’s nest of a building the city plans 
to tear down for a new courthouse, he 
dashed up in a cab and rented it. Last 
Week, though the Associates did not 
ave room enough to sneeze without 
leaning out the window, they published 
their fall announcement. 

r The list, nicely balanced between 
prestige” and “popular” selections, was 
an index to Sloane’s desire to enrich let- 
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You enjoy the 
newest movies Sooner 


thanks to the speed of 
AIR EXPRESS 





To keep theater dates with the latest pic- 
tures — to move newsreels so fast that you 
see the news almost the same day it hap- 
pens—the motion picture industry depends 
on the speed of Air Express. 

As thousands of firms in every field have 
learned, Air Express more than pays its 
way. It’s a money maker — when “getting 
something fast” means better serving a 
customer, keeping a factory open and men 
at work. Yes, Air Express is basic in this 
nation’s way of doing business — of using 
speed to bring down costs — to give the 
public better goods at lower prices. 


Pd 


Spacty Air Express-a Good Business Buy 


Shipments go everywhere at the speed of flight 
between principal U.S. towns and cities, with 
cost including special pick-up and delivery. 
Same-day delivery between many airport towns 
and cities. Fastest air-rail service to and from 
23,000 off-airline points in the United States. 
Service direct by air to and from scores of for- 
eign countries in the world’s best planes giving —_ | z3s0_ | 147 |_24#| 1842] 2947 | 7348 
the world’s best service. WVAERHATIONAL RATES ALSO. REDUN 

























































































GETS THERE FIRST 


Write Today for the Time and Rate Schedule 
on Air Express. It contains illuminating facts 
to help you solve many a shipping problem. 
Air Express Division, Railway Express Agency, 
230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. Or ask 


for it at any Airline or Railway Express office. 
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Phone AIR EXPRESS DIVISION, RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY 
Represeniing the AIRLINES of the United States 
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ters as well as himself. Lee Miller’s “An 
Ernie Pyle Album,” and a combat-cor- 
respondent-edited history of the Marines 
in the Pacific, “Semper Fidelis,” might 
ring up sales; Theodore H. White’s and 
Annalee Jacoby’s “A Point .in Time: 
China’s Years of Crisis” would be a 
thoughtful job of informative journalism. 
For belles lettres there were Mark Van 
Doren’s “The Country Year,” and “The 
Quiet Center” by a new poet, Edith 
Henrich. The list was smoothly rounded 
off by “Rounds and Rounds,” 112 favor- 
ites for group singing. 


oJ 


TYPEWRITERS: All Chinese 


Chinese, the language of one person in 
five, is the hardest language to write. A 
Chinese character represents an idea in- 
stead of a sound. One thousand idea sym- 
bols make up 84 per cent of written Chi- 
nese since they can be combined to form 
the equivalent of 10,000 English words. 
The symbols for “middle” and “country” 
mean China, those for “person” and 
“mouth” mean population, and those for 
“beautiful” and “country,” the United 
States. To say that China has a popu- 
lation three times that of the United 
States, the Chinese write: “middle coun- 
try person mouth has beautiful country 
person mouth three times  (apostro- 
phe S) many.” For this reason China 
has lived through modern times without 
a typewriter. 

Last week the International Business 
Machines Corp. displayed the first prac- 
tical Chinese typewriter, a double-size 
electrical machine developed by 40-year- 
old Chung-chin Kao, chief of the radio 
division of the China Central News 
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Agency. It took Kao more than twelve 
years to solve the two problems of pro- 
viding enough characters, and few 
enough keys, to make the typewriter 
usable. The first he. solved by engraving 
5,400 characters on a large drum. He 
solved the second by identifying each 
character by four-number groups—when 
four numbers are punched on the 43-key 
board, a character is typed. A good oper- 
ator can type 45 words a minute for 
hours. Neither Kao nor the makers claim 
authorship of the sample they typed for 
NEWSWEEK (see cut). 
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NOTES: Trends and Changes 


Stock Market: The industrials last week 
closed 1.10 higher in the Dow-Jones av- 
erages, but rails were off .57 and utilities 
off .34. 

Banks: Second-quarter statements of 
New York’s Big Three banks—Chase, Na- 
tional City, and Guaranty Trust—showed 
small declines in total resources and siz- 
able decreases in loans and discounts. 

Unions: The AFL International Ladies 
Garment Workers’ financial report for 
1945 showed receipts of $10,069,302 in 
dues and $13,103,545 in health and va- 
cation payments by employers. Expendi- 
tures listed in this twelfth annual report 
included $956,956 for war relief in addi- 
tion to $1,750,000 voluntarily contribut 
ed by members. 

Labor Relations: The precedent of a 
guaranteed work week was set in the 
movie industry in settlement of a two-day 
studio strike. Carpenters, painters, prop 
builders, and other “off production” 
workers are guaranteed 36 hours’ work a 
week for each call, with overtime after 
six hours a day. 

Prices: Even if price control is re- 
stored, a general price rise of 20 per cent 
by the end of 1947 was predicted by the 
Federal Reserve Board. 

Housing: Administrator Wilson Wyatt 
reported that housing construction has 
hit its highest rate since the 1925 record 
boom, with $1,087,000,000 worth started 
so far this year. 

Dividends: Corporations reported April 
dividends of $338,000,000, up 9.4 per 
cent from April 1945. 

Personnel Changes: Dr. Frank H. 
Reichel, former head of the Sylvania In- 
dustrial. Corp., assumed his new duties 
as chairman of the American Viscose 
Corp. . . . Wiliam H. Conine became a 
McCann-Erickson, Inc., vice president 
. . . Meade Brunet was made managing 
director of the RCA International Divi- 
sion . . . Thomas-H. Lockett, diplomat, 
became a Braniff International Airways 
vice president . . . Herbert A. Walker be- 
came controller of the Air Cargo Trans- 
port Association . . . William F. Brooks 
became a vice president of NBC. 


os 


AIR: Freedom From the Seas 


New York-to-Honolulu air transport by 
one carrier was made possible for the first 
time last week when the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board granted United Airlines— 
which already flies coast to coast—a route 
from San Francisco to Honolulu. 

At the same time, by rejecting the Mat- 
son Navigation Co.’s application for a San 
Francisco-Honolulu route, the CAB re- 
affirmed its determination to keep the 
steamship lines out of the airways. In- 
dignant, Matson announced it had ac- 
quired two DC-4s and would start flying 
non-scheduled trips anywhere in or out 0 
the country, including Hawaii. The Mat- 
son move apparently had two motives—to 
establish ship-air operation, and to bolster 
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KENTUCKY MINT JULEP (here’s how!): Chill silver 
julep cups or 12 oz. glasses in refrigerator. Muddle 3 or 4 
leaves of mint (not stems) with teaspoon of powdered sugar 
and teaspoon of water. Fill cup with finely crushed ice, pour 
in one jigger Kentucky Tavern. Stir briskly until frost 
appears and ice has dropped 1 or 2 inches. Fill remainder 
with crushed ice and pour in another jigger of Kentucky 
Tavern. Decorate with mint and insert straws through 
sprigs. Clip straws off near top of mint (so you get your nose 
right in it while sipping); place in icebox for half an hour 
(if you can wait that long) then serve, sip and smile! 


Glenmore Distilleries Company, Incorporated 
Louisville, Kentucky ©1946G bv. co. 
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The Special—With Exciting Performance! 
y Has everything you expect in styl- 
ing, comfort, roominess, roadability 


KAISER and thrilling power. 





There’s an exciting beauty about the new 
e 1947 KAISER and FRAZER that sets them apart 
from all the rest. Their ‘“‘custom-built’”’ appearance 


—their smooth, trim lines—reflect the genius of 


WZ, America’s outstanding custom car stylist. Superlative 
, design, modern fabrics and ultra-smart appointments 
combine to give these first 1947 automobiles an 


appeal you can’t resist. 


® 
‘ 
\S 4 But beauty is only one of the qualities that put them 
; a year ahead of the field! Their engineering, too, is 
definitely postwar! The sensational new FRAZER and 
) Car i | h Ca d ° the amazing new KAISER SPECIAL are in production 


now. Ask your dealer about them today. 






Boor “Se 


With Thrilling New Beauty of Line! 
New weight distribution gives re- 
markable safety and smoothness of 
ride. Smart two-tone upholstery. 


KAISER-FRAZER CORPORATION <~~GRAHAM-PAIGE MOTORS CORPORATION 
WILLOW RUN, MICHIGAN 
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Not Sand, Wheat: And it won’t be wheat for much longer if the rains catch 
it. At Brandon, Colo., the bumper crop this year got caught in the open without 
enough storage space to take care of it or enough boxcars in which to move it. 








Associated Press 








the case of the shippers who are trying to- 


get Congress to amend the 1938 Civil 
Aeronautics Act. 


American Export 


The CAB has consistently interpreted 


the 1938 act as excluding shippers, except 


in 1940 and 1942, when it gave American 
Export Lines temporary air routes to 


Portugal and Eire. Subsequently it forced 
to shed its air sub- 


sidiary—which American Airlines prompt- 
ly acquired and rechristened American 
Overseas. 


Last spring, when Pan American Grace 
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STORES: Lytton’s 100 Years 








Lytton’s, one of Chicago's largest cloth- 
ing, stores, stands at the busy comer of 
State and Jackson Streets. From his office 

on the topmost eighteenth floor this week 


Henry C. Lytton, the owner, looked down 
upon the shifting crowds and took per- 
sonal inventory. Business was good; Lyt- 
ton’s had done $19,380,000 gross in 1945 
and first-quarter 1946 sales were up 64 
per cent over the 1945 period. Lytton 
himself was a- millionaire and getting 


richer. His health was qed. Be bad 


Vemking when ‘“ Warting accidents, « 


Be 


Sure pare 
—tfju geuatees few Gefbos fp tho Suturchey. Jaby 135 
Cm te Maw COrhewm, the CAs wnt 100 yeurs 
it was a bit fantastic, when he thought 


' Métene hy 


timed becowmee the other half-owner is 

the Grace steamship line. The CAB’s 
latest rejection of a shipper brought this 
attack from Tirey L. Ford, chairman of 
the Sea-Air Committee of the National 
Federation of American Shipping: 

“The board’s continued exclusion of 
American steamship companies . . . ex- 
tends to the Pacific . . . the huge mo- 
nopoly of overseas aviation that the tight- 
ly knit clique of domestic airlines now 
enjoys .. . [It] further tightens a vise that 
is crushing the American merchant 
marine.” 

The decision was also bad news for 
Pan Am, which once enjoyed a monopoly 
of overseas transport. When TWA and 
American got Atlantic routes, Pan Am 
still had the Caribbean and Pacific to 
itself. But last spring six domestic air- 

ines won competing routes to Latin 
America, and now United shares the Pa- 
cific. The CAB may also charter com- 
petition for Pan’ Am’s Los Angeles- 
Honolulu route. 


about it, that he could read about the 
atomic age and reflect upon the fact that 
when he was born, in New York City, 
Robert E. Lee was still a captain in the 

United States Army, and Grant a sec- 
ond lieutenant. It seemed only yesterday 
that he, a boy. of 15, paraded down 
Broadway with Union troops, carrying his 
brother’s rifle and wishing he could use it. 

Merchant’s Progress: The Civil 
War's end found Henry Lytton in St. 
Louis selling boots to homecoming sol- 
diers. When trade slacked he returned to 
New York and found he and his brother 
had $3,000 between them. They pooled it 
and went to Ionia, Mich., to open their 
first store. Next they moved to Grand 
Rapids. 

Lytton thought P. T. Barnum’s bally- 
hoo advertising was smart. He personally 
painted ads for his store on Michigan 
barns, in bright red. He stood on a fruit 
crate and gave away merchandise in front 
of his store. The 1877 depression washed 


he conte start his sec- 





A SPECIAL 


PREPARATION 
FOR SHAVING 
* 


For the | man in 7 
who shaves daily 
* 


NO BRUSH 


Modern life demands at least 1 man in 7 shave 
every day—yet daily shaving often causes 
razor scrape, irritation. To help men solve 
this problem, we perfected Glider, a rich sooth- 
ing cream. Glider protects your face. It enables 
the razor’s sharp edge to glide over your skin, 
cutting whiskers close and clean without scrap- 
ing or irritating. It’s quick and easy to use. 
Needs no brush—not sticky or greasy. 
SEND FOR GUEST-SIZE TUBE 

Get Glider at your regular dealer’s. Or send 
us your name and address with 10¢—and 
we’ll mail you a full three weeks’ supply. The 
J. B. Williams Co., Dept. NW-2, Glastonbury, 
Conn., U.S.A. (Canada: Ville’ La Salle, Que.) 
Offer good in U.S.A. and Canada only. 
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Refreshing as a mountain breeze 
is this mountain distilled rum 








Zest and tang and the clean, clear taste of rum from sunny 


hills! That’s Ron Merito, Senor! The distinctive “mountain” rum 
with the finer, smoother flavor. Well you know— the better the 


rum, the better the drink. So—better ask for Ron Merito! 





Send for free Ron Merito Recipe Booklet 














AVAILABLE IN BOTH GOLD AND WHITE LABEL. 86 PROOF. WRITE NATIONAL DISTILLERS 
PRODUCTS CO”PORATION, DEPT. N29, P.O. BOX 12, WALL STREET STATION, NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 











Lytton: It pays to advertise 


him out, but five years later he had an- | 
other store in Indianapolis, where he held | 
weddings in the front window. Five years | 


more and he had enough capital to move 
on to Chicago, rent a building at State 
and Jackson, and open The Hub. It was 
April 1887, he was 40, and life was just 
beginning. 

He had $12,000 and promptly put one- 


fourth of it into advertising that an- | 
nounced “A Tornado! A Whirlwind! Aj 
Cyclone!” On opening day he threw 100% 


overcoats off the roof to crowds below. 
Clerks released balloons containing cou- 


pons redeemable with merchandise. In | 


1888, when he lost an election bet on 
Grover Cleveland, he sawed a cord of 
wood in his window in full-dress suit—as 
advertised. Police roped off the crowds. 
He broke even the first year; all 57 years 
since, The Hub—whose name he later 


changed to Lytton’s—showed handsome | 


profits. One by one he saw Marshall Field, 
Potter Palmer, Levi Leiter, and the other 
merchant kings gathered to the bosoms of 
their ancestors, until he was the only one 
left of the fourteen State Street pioneers. 
Lytton had an uncanny business sense. At 


the peak of 1929 prosperity he sold his | 


store for $7,000,000. At the bottom of the 
depression, he bought it back cheap. 
Lytton still goes to the office whenever 


the weather is good. His typical costume | 


is a gray suit with matching spats, a 
maroon and white tie, a crisp handker- 
chief in his breast pocket, and a flower 


in his lapel. He reads sales reports with | 


a magnifying glass. Often he goes down- 


stairs to walk through the store, talk- | 


ing to customers, and turning out un- 


necessary lights. He is hard of hearing, | 
but his voice is strong, and occasionally | 


he bursts into unexpected song. He eats 
just about what he likes, and looks for- 
ward to the annual banquet of the State 


Street Seniors, all of whom are his jun- | 


iors. “You're only as dld as you think, 
says Henry Lytton. 
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| LABOR TRENDS 


~~ 





Serious labor trouble which may cripple 
the housing program is about to break 
in the building-trades industry. 


Housing Administrator Wilson Wyatt's 
peace treaty with the AFL building 
trades department, announced last week, 
actually was a weak compromise that 
only stated the good intentions of the 
AFL unions but provided no machinery 
to work out jurisdictional disputes with 
the CIO. Wyatt was forced to settle on 
the compromise statement when AFL 
leaders refused to commit themselves on 
a specific program. 

AFL boycotts of products made in plants 
which have labor agreements with the 
CIO already are causing serious trouble. 
AFL building-trades employes are refus- 
ing to hang ClO-made light fixtures. 
Complaints are coming to Washington 
from many companies, including some of 
the biggest electrical manufacturers. 


Only electrical and plumbing supplies 





id an- | 


2 held 


years Bi have been affected so far, but the crisis 

move @ will come when prefabricated housing 

Ne begins to reach the market in volume. 
was | 


Many of the prefab plants are CIO con- 
trolled, and AFL carpenters will refuse 
— to erect them. 


t an. Mg The CIO will fight back. For months CIO 
id! A ggg leaders have kept silent in the hope that 
v 100 gm the government would reach some work- 
elow. Mable compromise. The Wyatt statement 
, cou. me last week has convinced them that the 
e. In atime for direct action has arrived. They 
et on Will start boycotting AFL unions, refus- 
rd of Ming to allow AFL construction workers 
1it—as ag to work on industrial plants where CIO 
owds, jg Unions have contracts. 


years ° 


Rae The UAW, faction-torn giant of the CIO, 
Field. ais in effect two unions now, with the fight 
other gg between George Addes and R. J. Thomas, 
sms of mg 02 the left, against Walter P. Reuther, on 
ly one the right wing of the group, reaching its 


neers. ost intense stage. 


se. At @j Addes’s statement denouncing Commu- 
ld his @§ nists was no surprise to left-wingers. They 
of the @@ claim that he denounced with equal force 
). the Socialists and Trotskyites in Reuther’s 
never fm Camp and that he will continue to work 
stume @m™ with all anti-Reuther elements in the 
ats, a union. 


adker- @ The fight has seriously crippled all UAW 
flower @@ programs, including political action. 
; with @ Other CIO union leaders report that 
— @ very time the auto workers are asked to 

tal: @ contribute work on a major program they 


is just 


it ut reply they are too busy fighting out the 
aring, GM factional issues. 
onally 


e eats Mm Anything can happen, including a bolt 
- an from the CIO led by Reuther. Next criti- 
State (ae Ca! point will be reached when the CIO 
5 jun Executive Board meets July 18, in Wash- 
hink,” aq 8ton. Unless he gets representation on 
the board Reuther may start serious 
negotiations with the AFL. 
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@ The Chicago Daily News is rated by business executives all over the 
United States as a productive advertising medium of first rank. ‘This 
premier rating has been established neither by claim nor opinion, but 


by actual 


@ How impressive this experience has been is best measured by the 
records. The records show that, for 45 consecutive years, the Daily 
News has carried more Total Display linage than any other Chicago 
newspaper—morning, evening or Sunday.* Obviously, a great divers- 
ity of advertisers would not so continuously place their sales messages 


in the Daily News if response did not keep to the profit level. 


@ And it is the selected mass circulation of the Daily News which 
assures volume buying of trade-marked advertised goods, It is selected 
mass circulation going into HOMES for leisurely and thorough reading. 


It is selected mass circulation distributed into the following income 


groups:— 


Over $7,499, 10.8% ... $5,000-$7,499, 13.9% ... $3,000-$4,999, 
39.6% «. « » $2,000-$2,999, 23.3% . . . Below $2,000, 12.4%, 


@ These figures have been obtained by a recent independent survey 


conducted among regular Daily News readers, representing a valid, 


experiences of advertisers themselves. 


cross-section, house-to-house sampling. 


Los ANCELES OrFice: 606 South Hill Street 
Derroir Orrice: 407 Free Press Bldg. 


*For fair comparison, liquor linage omitted since the Chicago 
Daily News does not accept advertising for alcoholic beverages. 


CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


For 70 Years Chicagos HOME ANecospraper 
JOHN S. KNIGHT, Publisher 
Dany News Piaza: 400 West Madison Street, Cuicaco 





New York Orrice: 9 Rockefeller Plaza 
San Francisco Orrice: Hobart Building 
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WALL STREET 


Metals Industry ... 
Industrial Keystone 


Most Americans today are aware of 
the economic importance of the “Big 
Three”: steel, coal and wheat. Smaller 
volumewise, another group of materials 
— the non-ferrous metals — is equally 
necessary to the health of the nation’s 
business bloodstream. Ranging from 
familiar metals such as lead, copper and 
zinc to the lesser-known molybdenum 
and vanadium, this galaxy of some ten 

% . 
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etals Industry” 
. . . Vitally important 

different metal types is often called the 

keystone of our industrial future. 

To bring the importance of these 
metals into focus, the nationwide in- 
vestment firm of Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 
Fenner & Beane has prepared a booklet, 
“MeEtTALs — 1946” — which provides 
investors with a full-length portrait of 
the non-ferrous field. Here are discussed 
the thorny questions of supply and de- 
mand, availability of reserves, problems 
of labor and competition. 

Pointed and concise, “MrTALs — 
1946” delves into the uses of each 
metal, provides a frank appraisal of 
favorable and unfavorable aspects for 
the industry as a whole and is as com- 
prehensive and as accurate as research 
and field investigation can make it. 
Settling down to facts and figures, this 
valuable booklet contains detailed anal- 
yses of no less than 43 companies, dis- 
cusses their business activities, gives 
sales, earnings and dividend records 
since 1936 as well as other pertinent 
facts. In short, the booklet reveals the 
non-ferrous metals industry as the 
minuteman helping America to re-es- 
tablish her peacetime economy. 

The usual request* will bring readers 
a copy of “Mrtats—1946” without 
charge; they will find it contains ma- 
terial of lasting value as well as pro- 
viding facts on which sound investment 
decisions are made. 

* Mail your request for ‘‘Mrtats—1946” to: De- 


partment “NW,”’ Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & 
Beane, 70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
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_ The Free Market Holiday 


by JOHN W. LOVE 


Rip Van Winkle, the old free 
market, strode down out of the moun- 
tains July 1 after missing the whole 
war. Considering everything, his tem- 
per was reasonable, though Chester 
Bowles kept wailing that he was a 
dangerous man to leave at large. Rip 
didn’t unpack. He could not be sure 
Congress might not restore 
the OPA and send him back 
to hibernation into 1947, 

Until Congress made a 
final decision on price con- 
trol, it was impossible to 
know how the free market 
would behave. Neither buy- 
ers nor sellers could sign 
many contracts. In cash 
markets the effect of the 
suspension of price control 
was instantaneous. Even 
there (as in meats) it. was question- 
able whether the price changes were 
not merely absorbing the black mar- 
ket’s slack. And the possibility that a 
revived OPA would roll the new 
prices backward imposed its restraint 
on commodities. Large packers and 
food chains refused to buy at costs 
which, plus markups, customers might 
refuse to pay. 

Most excitement occurred in rents. 
Many of the increases appeared to 
have been made by recent purchasers 
who wanted quick possession. Failing 
new legislation, rent increases of at 
least 15 per cent appeared to be in 
prospect for most tenants, but only 
reckless owners announced them. The 
others thought it wiser to wait and see 
if controls would be restored. 

The free market may have been a 
zombie, but it did manage to show 
that higher prices would bring out 
more goods and that consumers could 
resist price increases. 


Few lifts occurred in the prices of 
manufactured articles. Too few, prob- 
ably, ‘to please the doomsters. If the 
OPA is permanently dropped, first 
changes in prices of durable goods 
will probably be those the OPA re- 
fused to permit or granted only par- 
tially. 

Building materials furnish several 
examples. The lumber industry has 
unprofitable items. Manufacturers will 
resume making goods they have given 
up or made in inadequate quantities, 
mostly the semi-finished materials for 
other manufacturers. Such scarcities 
are numerous in the textile and metal 
trades. The products will be higher 
priced, but at least finished goods can 





be made in greater quantity—like au- 
tomobiles—heaven preserving us from 
strikes. 

Distortions in supply had as much 
as anything to do with inspiring the 
Taft amendment which President Tru- 
man scolded so bitterly. These distor- 
tions were evidence to members of 
Congress that price control 
was not working properly. 
They multiplied after the 
big wage increases the Ad- 
ministration encouraged last 
winter. Shortages grew out 
of pricing formulas the OPA 
had built upon its philos- 
ophy of profits in industry 
and trade. OPA’s philosophy 
had taken into account the 
profits which concerns were 
making on their full lines, 
not simply on the product whose price 
they wanted to increase. The Taft 
amendment aimed to redirect this 
policy, to focus it upon the product 
itself rather than on the maker of the 
product and how he was doing. 

The Barkley revision was not no- 
tably different in the method laid 
down for the OPA to use in determin- 
ing the costs of manufactured goods. 
Like the Taft amendment it sought 
to free the production of hitherto un- 
profitable goods. But the Barkley sub- 
stitute gave the OPA more discretion 
than Taft was willing to leave it. Par- 
ticularly did it allow the OPA to make 
“reasonable adjustments” in ceilings 
when production was abnormal— 
whether very high or very low. 


Thus, Congress faced three 
courses. It might adopt the more rigid 
Taft amendment which would allow 
manufacturers at least to recover their 
costs on separate products. It might 
accept the Barkley plan which would 
restore to the OPA most of its discre- 
tion. Or it might ratify the emancipa- 
tion of the market. 

In any case much is going to de- 
pend on tempers and personalities, in 
government as in business. If restored, 
the OPA might show it has learned 
important lessons. It certainly will 
have had a shock. It might move faster 
in price determinations. If it were rec- 
onciled to decline of its powers, it 
could lift any barrier to full produc- 
tion. Businessmen will be expected to 
make a new attempt to go along under 
the OPA, or, in a truly free market, 
to swamp with full production the 
inflation which Mr. Bowles has so 
recklessly forecast. 
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¥. ~~ Insurance Companies 


Streamline Your Insurance 


automobile insurance, and practically 
all other forms of insurance except life: 
Let Great American protect all your 
insurable risks through one of its 16,000 
agents—or your own broker. 


Your automobile insurance does not 

have to resemble a patchwork quilt if 

you use the coordinated facilities of 
the Great American Companies. 

Great American writes every kind of 

e  s 


Great American Automobile Insurance meets all financial responsibility 
and other legal requirements of all states and Canadian provinces. 


GREAT AMERICAN GROUP 
of Insurance Companies 


Great American Indemnity 
County Fire 
North Carolina Home 


American Alliance 
Detroit Fire & Marine 
Rochester American 


Great American 
American National 
Massachusetts Fire & Marine 
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Labor’s Bishop 


Bishop Bernard J. Sheil of Chicago 
had only eight days to obtain a passport 
and fly to Rome. Even for the most spe- 
cial missions, the State Department nor- 
mally takes a week or longer to grant 
exit papers. But officials cleared Bishop 
Sheil’s passport within 24 hours, when 
they learned that he had received cabled 
instructions from Pope Pius XII to be at 
the Vatican July 7. 

On the appointed day, Bishop Sheil 
was in Rome and unexpectedly appeared 
in the brilliantly lighted basilica of St. 
Peter's to hear Pope Pius declare that 
Mother Frances Xavier Cabrini—the Ital- 
ian nun who died in Chicago only 29 
years ago—was thereafter a saint of the 
Roman Catholic Church. St. Frances 
Xavier Cabrini is the first American citi- 
zen to be inscribed in the church’s roster 
of saints (Newsweek, April 29). Her 
feast day will be December 22, the day 
on which she died in 1917. 

But NewsweEX learned authoritatively 
that Bishop Sheil’s unexpected trip to 
Rome was not merely to march in the 
procession of the Mother Cabrini cere- 
monies. The Pope had issued his sum- 
mons to proclaim the Chicago prelate the 
new Archbishop of St. Louis. 

In raising Bishop Sheil to the archiepis- 
copal see left vacant last March by the 
death of John Cardinal Glennon, the Pope 
would put the official stamp of approval 
on the work of one of America’s most 
progressive Catholic prelates. For Bishop 
Sheil is a champion of American youth 
and American labor, a defender of the 
rights and dignity of the common man, 
and a firm believer in the worker as the 
backbone of American democracy. In a 
sense, the appointment was the Pope’s 
acknowledgement of the power in the 
church of the American working classes. 
But it was also a canny recognition of 


Wandering Jews: Recently a few families which claim to 
be descendants of the tribe of Judah have made their way to 
Palestine from the province of Haban in Arabia. Remnants 





Associated Press 
Bishop Sheil: On surprise visit to Rome 


Sheil’s fight against Communism in la- 


. bor’s ranks, and of his work in guiding - 


young men and women through his Cath- 
olic Youth Organization. 

Apostle of Youth: From his own ex- 
periences, Bishop Sheil thoroughly un- 
derstands the problems to which he has 
devoted his life since his ordination in 
1910. For Bennie Sheil is a grocer’s son, 
born 58 years ago in the poor West Side 
of Chicago. To help family finances, he 
worked as a newsboy when he was going 
to St. Columbkille’s parochial school and 
serving in the church as an dltar boy. But 
young Sheil was no sissy; then as now, he 
was a good sport and one of the neighbor- 
hood’s crack baseball players. 

Later, at St. Viator’s College in Bour- 
bonnais, Ill., his baseball was good 
enough to attract a major-league offer, 





of the Jewish nomads, they held their first Passover in the 
Holy Land (center). They earn their living by trading and 
working silver (left), and still look much like their ancestors. 





but the young student had decided oy 
the priesthood. Six years after he becam 
auxiliary bishop of Chicago in 1928, hj 
pitching arm still had enough of the old 
snap to hurl eight hitless innings in , 
game between priests and Catholic Youth 
Organization athletes. 
It was in 1919, while serving as prison 
chaplain at the Old Cook County Jail 
that Father Sheil thought of using sports 
to interest young boys and thus keep 
them out of trouble. Eleven years later 
the Catholic Youth Organization was bom 
in Chicago, “a spiritual, mental, ang 
physical mooring for a boy who is anchor! 
less and adrift.” Its international membe 
ship is now in the millions. The CYO ‘no 
only offers athletics and recreation, but 
also summer camps, free medical and 
dental care for the needy, and homes fo 
parolees and transient boys. In Lockpor, 
Ill., the Lewis School of Aeronautics 
trains poor boys of the Chicago archdio. 
cese in aviation—free. So wide is his 
knowledge of youth problems that Presi. | 
dent Truman sent him to Germany early, 
this year, to study conditions there. 
Whether he is advising an ex-convict or’ 
addressing a labor union, the soft-spoken 
prelate with the twinkling eyes belies his’ 
mild appearance. He is a fighter. Con | 
servative elements were aghast when’ 
Archbishop Sheil appeared on the same * 
platform with John L. Lewis at a: 
CIO packinghouse workers’ organizational | 
meeting in 1939—the first of the American 
hierarchy to do so. | 
Bishop Sheil would bring to St. Louis 
an organizational ability and a gift of 
oratory equaled only by his’ predecessor, | 
Cardinal C!ennon. He would work for the 
principles he outlined before the 1945 | 
CIO convention, “a world of human be: | 
ings where fear and wretchedness will no 
longer exist, where oppression and ex- | 
ploitation of man by man will be abo 
ished; where everyone will share in the 
common heritage of civilization and live | 
a truly Christian life.” 


“FI 
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“How's your driving these days, Jim a 





( “TI get real distance 
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¥ since I switched 
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to KELLYS!” 
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@ Distance—long, trouble-free mileage—that’s a good 
measure of plus value in new Kelly Tires. 

Their exclusive Armorubber tread, compounded 
of American-made materials, is tougher than ever! 
The sturdier beads, stronger cord and extra rubber 


between plies form a real fatigue-proof carcass. And 





through every step of the process, extra care and 

extra skill assure the toughness and dependability 

which have distinguished Kellys for 52 years. 
Make the Kelly Dealer your tire headquarters! 


THE KELLY-SPRINGFIELD TIRE COMPANY 
CUMBERLAND, MARYLAND 
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Cup of Peace 


by JOHN LARDNER 


Our first postwar look at the ten- 
nis play for Mr. Davis’s cup and saucer 
shows that this is still the only form of 
widespread international contact in 
which it seems possible for all parties 
to refrain from the use of unkind words 
or knives. If we are truly headed for 
the age of “one world’—and, as the 
saying goes, we had better 
be—then tennis is several 
laps ahead of the rest of 
the field. 

With Europe and Asia 
overrun by famine, and with 
the richer countries spitting 
tobacco juice at one another 
and dogging their tasks in 
no uncertain manner, more 
than twenty nations put up 
teams for the Davis Cup in 
1946. There has been sufk- 
cient play to date to reduce the list to 
three (not counting Australia, the cup 
defender), and so far not an eye has 
been gouged or a toe stepped on. 

Normally a Davis Cup season is over 
in a few months. This time, because 
the Australians had the prudence to 
win the silverware just as the war 
broke out and will defend it on their 
home ground, the final or challenge 
round will not be played till Decem- 
ber, which is June down yonder and a 


mighty tasty variety of June too. So the 
play has been well spaced. Sweden 
and Yugoslavia, the survivors in the 
European zone, will settle their own 
final late this month, and the winner 
will come here in August to play the 
United States, which “survived” in the 
so-called Pacific zone, for the right to 
challenge Australia. 


Handicapping tennis teams sight 
unseen may seem to be a pretty arro- 
gant procedure, but I give you my 
solemn word that it is cleaner and 
manlier work than handicapping horses 
which you have been peering at for 


) months, Therefore, your correspondent 


selects Yugoslavia as the European 
winner and the United States as win- 
ner over Yugoslavia, although Marshal 
Tito has one agent, name of Franjo 
Puncee, who is capable of giving some 
of our players a tussle on his good day, 


y in spite of his defeat at Wimbledon. 


Puncec has had more international 

work this year than any of the Ameri- 
“ ‘ » ’ 

cans; we “survived” our way into the 

interzone final by whipping Mexico 


) 5-0 and intimidating New Zealand, 


with the help of a table of transpacific 
steamship rates. The folks in New 


’ Zealand decided it was not worth the 





a 


price of the ride to send a team up 
here to be stiffened, when the same 
money, soundly and eugenically in- 
vested, might in the course of years 
produce a couple of tennis players who 
could do them some good. 

It may be well at this point to ex- 
plain a seeming change in the strategy 
of Mr. Harry Hopruian, the 
quiet Australian mzstermind 
in charge of keeping-the- 
Davis-Cup-in-a-bank-vault- 
in- Melbourne-ad- infinitum, 
which is the heaviest mental 
job in all tennis, considering 
the limited amount of Mr. 
Hopman’s source material 
(7,000,000 population, some 
of it female). 

Earlier this year I report- 
ed, and correctly enough, 
that Australia was not going to send 
her new and mysterious players, 
Dinny Pails and Geoffrey Brown, into 
the great world this year to be spied on 
by rival powers. Her idea, which I 
credited to Mr. Hopman, was to play 
for the cup with a sleeper team about 
which nobody in the world outside 
Australia knew anything, just as Uncle 
Mike Jacobs recently presented the 
public with a sleeper fight between a 
couple of uninspected athletes. Maybe 
the price of the fare had something to 
do with this decision. Anyway, such 
was the program of the Australian 
Lawn Tennis Association—until an- 
other organization in Australia sud- 
denly whipped up cash enough for a 
trip to Wimbledon for Pails, Brown, 
and a couple of guardians, including 
Mr. Hopman. In the circumstances, 
there was nothing for the Australian 
tennis association to do but to swing 
behind the idea, and the cash, and say 
sure, maybe the international experi- 
ence will help the boys at that. With 
this official blessing, Mr. Hopman set 
out with his troupe to see the world 
and be seen. However, Mr. Pails, the 
ace, was beaten in the quarterfinals at 
Wimbledon last week, and Sir Norman 
Brookes, in behalf of the ALTA, called 
him home. America had offered to pay 
his way to Forest Hills for our nation- 
als, but Sir Norman doubtless figured 
Dinny was giving away too many sets 
as well as too many secrets. 


Mr. John Bromwich, who does 


not need any more international ex- 
perience—not at those prices—stayed mn 
Australia. It’s my. hunch that if the 
Davis Cup is to do the same, it will 


take Mr. Bromwich to arrange it. 











TENNIS: Petra-fied 


Wimbledon fans saw very little go | 
according to form in the men’s singles, 
Favorite toppled after favorite as 128 | 
male players from 22 countries proceeded © 
to eliminate one another from the first | 
postwar all-English tennis champion. 7 
ships. Three of the favored four—Dinny © 
Pails and Geoff Brown of Australia and | 
America’s Jack Kramer and Francisco 
(Pancho) Segura—dropped out before | 
the semifinal matches. 

Plain Tom Brown of San Francisey 
scored the first major upset by taking 9 
Segura 4-6, 6-3, 6-3, 6-3. Brown, who | 
spent most of the last three years as a | 
mortar gunner with the Twentieth Ar. — 
mored Division, had lost to Segura the 
last time they met—three years ago, for 
the national intercollegiate title. 

Jaroslav Drobny, a bespectacled left. 
handed Czechoslovakian, staged the next 
surprise. After watching the Czech’s | 
game, Kramer called Drobny “the best 
men’s singles player I’ve seen at Wimble- | 
don.” Kramer was prophetic. In a terrific 
two-and-a-half hour struggle, Drobny beat 
the American by the score of 2-6, 17-15, | 
6-3, 3-6, 6-3. A blistered racquet hand § 
bothered Kramer, but he had no excuses: 
“Drobny was the better man.” ‘9 

The third and last of the major up- 7 
setters was the most successful. Yvon 
Petra of France is an elongated Bill Til 7 
den. Since he first played tennis as a bare- 
foot boy in Indo-China, Petra has grown 
to 6 feet 7 inches. He, and the overcon- | 
fident French team, had been knocked | 
out of Davis Cup play by the Yugoslavs. © 

Reaching 11 feet into the air, the 32- 
year-old French giant blasted a cannon- 
ball service against his final three rivals | 
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Associated Press 
Yvon Petra, a French Tilden 
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last week. The results were the biggest 
upsets of the two-week tourney, three 
hard-won victories, and the title. Petra 
defeated Dinny Pails 7-5, 7-5, 6-8, 6-4, 
Tom Brown 4-6, 4-6, 6-3, 7-5, 8-6, and 
Geoff Brown 6-2, 6-4, 7-9, 5-7, 6-4, and 
became the first Frenchman to win the 
all-England men’s singles title since Henri 
Cochet in 1929. 

Americans made a clean sweep of the 
four other titles: Pauline Betz, the 
women’s; Jack Kramer and Tom Brown, 
the men’s doubles; Margaret Osborne 
and Louise Brough, the women’s dou- 
bles; and Brown and Miss Brough, the 
mixed doubles. 
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SHORTS: Won and Lost 


Fate was mixed for other Yanks in 
Britain: . 
@ Slammin’ Sam Snead, the Virginia hill- 
billy famous for his blowups (he lost the 
1939 National Open by taking a big 8 on 
the final hole), settled down comfortably 
on the historic St. Andrews course in 
Scotland to win the first postwar British 


Open golf championship with a two-un- _ 


der-par 72-hole score of 290. 

@ Jean Sephariades of France beat John 
B. Kelly Jr. of the United States Navy by 
three lengths in the Diamond Sculls final 
of the Henley Royal Regatta, and thus 
temporarily halted an old American quest 
for revenge. Kelly’s father, 1920 Olympic 
sculling champion, had been barred from 
the Diamond Sculls because “he had 
worked with his hands.” 
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BASEBALL: Midterm Grades 


“It’s still a long way until October ” 
said Manager Joe Cronin of the Boston 
Red Sox. But by July 4, the traditional 
date for midseason reports, there had 
been excitement enough for a full season 
in the major leagues. 

The Mexican League “stole” players; 
the American Baseball Guild organized 
them. Two no-hit games had been spun 
into the record books—by Ed Head of 
Brooklyn and Bob Feller of Cleveland. 
The Cleveland club had been sold, and 
there were two managerial shuffles: Bill 
Dickey for Joe McCarthy of the New York 
Yankees and Ted Lyons for Jimmy Dykes 

_ of the Chicago White Sox. Pennant fever 
had burned Boston, where the Red Sox 
sizzled along in early speed, and Phila- 
delphia, where the Phillies scurried out 
of the National League cellar. 

At the end of play July 4, the standing 


of the clubs revealed the usual number 
of surprises, disappointments, and_tri- 
umphs of the form chart: 


NATIONAL LEAGUE 
The BROOKLYN DopGERs led the league 


Y seven full games, and even Flatbush 
ans wondered what kept them up. Presi- 


dent Branch Rickey and Manager Leo 


urocher promised Brooklyn a “youth 


movement,” but Dixie Walker, the 35. 














Brooklyn boys: Dixie Walker, Peewee Reese, Kirby Higbe, and Pete Reiser 


The Red Sox sluggers: Rudy York, Ted Williams, and Bobby Doerr 


year-old Pride of Flatbush, has been the 


team’s outstanding performer. As of last 
week, he led the league in hitting (.373) 


and runs-batted-in (59). Pitcher Kirby 
Higbe has finished few games but won 
many. Eddie Stanky has a knack of walk- 
ing to first base. And Pete Reiser, a hit- 
ting base stealer, has an aching arm. 
There was nothing wrong, however, with 
the shortstop play of Peewee Reese. 
Behind the Dodgers were the St. LOuIs 
Carpinats and the Cuicaco Cuss. Stan 
Musial has been hitting well, but other- 


wise the Cardinals have suffered from 
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sore arms on the pitching staff, tender 
spots in the line-up, and the Mexican 
League plague. The Cubs, pennant win- 


ners of 1945, haven't unveiled an out- | 
standing pitcher or hitter. 
The CINCINNATI REDS, weakest hitters 


in the league, were fourth. Johnny Hopp ) 
has hit a fat .366 for his ex-Cardinal boss 


Billy Southworth, but the Boston Braves 


were just ahead of the amazing PxrLa- 


DELPHIA PHILLIES, who have a good | 
chance to stay out of the cellar for the | 
season. Manager Frankie Frisch has had 


pitching, hitting, and union troubles with 





FALSE TEETH 
WEARERS 





Avoid Offending 


this safe, sure way 


LAY SAFE! Don’t try to brush-off 

DENTURE BREATH! Actually, the 
harder you brush your plate or bridge, 
the more you may offend, 


You see, brushing with ordinary tooth 
pastes, powders or soaps may scratch your 
plate material. This material is 60 times 
softer than natural teeth. These easily- 
made scratches are traps in which food par- 
ticles and film collect... causing offensive 
DENTURE BREATH. 


Play Safe! Avoid DENTURE BREATH 
the way millions do. Just soak your plate or 

| pridge daily in Polident solution. There’s no 
brushing, so no danger. Polident keeps your 
dentures sparkling clean, odor-free! Costs 
less than 1¢ a day. At all druggists, 30¢; 60¢. 





Play Safe—Soak Dentures 


in Polident Daily 
Soak plate or bridge in yo BRUSHING 
Polident fifteen min- & 
utes or longer, rinse, : 
and it’s ready to use. 
A daily Polident bath 
gets into corners brush- 
ing never seems to 
reach, keeps dentures jy 
clean, bright, odor-free! 
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the PirrssuRGH Pirates. The NEw York 
GIANTS, in spite of Johnny Mize’s talent 


for home runs, were last. 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 


The Boston Rep Sox now realize they 
can’t win all the games. They'll settle for 
more losses—and the pennant. Cronin’s 
crew was in first place, six and a half 
games ahead, because of its league-lead- 
ing array of sluggers—Ted Williams, Dom 
DiMaggio, Johnny Pesky, Bobby Doerr, 
and Rudy York—and _ pitchers—Mickey 
Harris, Dave (Boo) Ferriss, Joe Dobson, 
and Tex Hughson. 

President Larry MacPhail of the New 
York YANKEES introduced fashion shows, 
advertising campaigns, night baseball, 
barbershop quartets, and home-run con- 
tests. The result: On July 3, the team set 
a new league attendance record (for a 
season) of 1,896,728 customers, and it 
had half a season to go. Charley Keller 
has been hitting, but the Yankee Clipper, 
Joe DiMaggio, has been becalmed. Spud 
Chandler, no relation to Happy, appeared 
the only Yank pitcher who could start, 
finish, and win games. 

The other teams were illuminated by 
one bright spot apiece: the Detroit 
Ticers by Hal Newhouser, the Wasn- 
INGTON SENATORS by Mickey Vernon, the 
CLEVELAND INp1ANS by Bob Feller, the 
St. Louis Browns by John (Bernie) 
Berardino, and the Cuicaco WuiTE Sox 
by Luke Appling. Connie Mack held the 
last-place franchise with his Putua- 
DELPHIA ATHLETICS, 


re 


YACHTING: Small Gesture 


The 34 yachts ranged from 36 to 72 
feet. On June 29, they sailed from the 
Brenton Reef Lightship off Newport, 
R. I, for the first race to Bermuda since 
1938. For the first time, the fleet had an 
escort on its course across the Gulf 
Stream. The Navy destroyer transport 


Carpellotti transmitted weather reports 
to the racers, 

Almost five days and 635 nautical miles 
later, Henry C. Taylor’s 72-foot yawl 
Baruna, last prewar winner, eased past 
St. David’s Head, the finish line on the 
Onion Patch of the Atlantic. Then the 
Baruna’s crew waited anxiously to see if 
smaller craft would edge them out for the 
Bermuda Trophy of the Cruising Club of 
America (the yachts are handicapped). 

The Baruna had come in during a calm. 
But a helping squall sprang up for the 
following yachts. It particularly aided 
Harry Fuller’s sloop Gesture, which fin- 
ished third, to win the race. The 57-foot 
Gesture, out of New London, Conn., 
made the voyage in the elapsed time of 
5 days 1 hour 18 minutes 28 seconds, 
which was corrected by her handicap to 
3 days 23 hours 10 minutes 20 seconds. 
Mrs. B. W. Henry’s 65-foot yawl Good 
News was second, and the Baruna third. 
The 70-foot British yaw] Latifa, which 
had come 4,500 nautical miles across the 
Atlantic for the race, was eighth. 
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YOUR FEET & FRICTION 


The soles of your bare feet are equipped 


by nature with friction-grips to safeguard 
you from falling when you stand or walk 
on smooth, slippery surfaces. Without 
friction underfoot you couldn’t walk, or 
even stand. Therefore, since your shoes 
usually are not provided with friction- 
grip soles, you walk gingerly when you 
come to dangerous places like smooth 
metal plates that cover sidewalk eleva- 





Full size of raised squares on Jal-Tread 
steel floor plate 


tors, stair treads, bus and car steps, shop 
floors, loading platforms . . . you might 
easily slip, fall and sustain injury. But 
you step out freely with a feeling of com- 
plete security when you see walking 
surfaces with raised patterns for foot- 
friction, like Jal-Tread and Junior Jal. 
Tread, the safety floor plate developed by 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corporation, an¢ 


rolled of their Controlled Quality steel. 


The U, $, Navy and the Maritime Commis- 
sion approved Jal-Tread safety floor plate 
as soon as it was introduced by J&L. Liter- 
ally acres of it are installed on compan- 
ionways, and engine-room decks of Navy 
vessels, Liberty and Victory ships. 


Like cleats on the shoes of football 
players, 300 small, raised, steel squares 
are rolled evenly and levelly as integral 
parts of every square foot of Jal-Tread 
(370 per sq. ft. of Junior Jal-Tread). 
Of uniform elevation, they give full, 
even support to the feet of machine 
operators who stand or move about 
and eliminate the fatigue caused by tense- 
ness of searching for safe, even footing. 


Ladies! Don't shy at Jal-Tread steel plates 
in sidewalks. Walk right over them. You 
will recognize them by their small, raised, 
evenly leveled-off steel squares which will 
give full support and balance to your shoes, 
even those with high heels. 
Send for Jal-Tread booklet describing 
and illustrating this remarkable J&L 
steel floor plate. Address, Publicity Man- 
ager, Jones & Laughlin Steel Corporation, 
Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


JONES & LAUGHLIN 


STEEL CORPORATION 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


LIGHTER, STRONGER, CONTROLLED QUALITY STEELS 
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THEATER 
Nose Thumbers Three 


Whatever the artistic merits of the re- 
cently departed theater season, the years 
1945-46 were distinguished as an open 
season on Broadway critics. Hitherto pro- 
tected by conservative game laws, these 
two-footed friends of the theater were 
lambasted from Left to Right (political- 
ly) and called harsh names by certain 
playwrights, producers, and a number of 
innocent bystanders. 

But as of this week, only three shows 
were defying the critics: One is the neg- 
ligible Ben Hecht-Charlie McArthur 
“Swan Song,” which promises to live up 
to its prophetic name any day now. An- 
other is “Around the World,” which re- 








ceived mixed notices but is gratifying | 


producer-actor-Houdini Orson Welles by 
proving a substantial hit. However, the 


play that generated its own Main Street 
stamina is “On Whitman Avenue.” 


While most of New York’s reviewers 
appreciated the good intentions and 
rough going of Maxine Wood’s play, 
only a few thought that her juxtaposition 
of a Negro family and a white com- 
munity emerged as a satisfactory ap- 
proach to the problem. 

As theatrical propaganda “On Whit- 
man Avenue” is sturdy enough to stand 
on its own, but the chief reason for its 
survival as Broadway entertainment is 
Canada Lee, a Negro, and one of Broad- 
way's finest actors, Also involved are left- 
wing organizations, unions, and school 
groups which circularized their members 
to buy blocks of tickets, The fact that 
“On Whitman Avenue” is selling at cut- 
rate prices is a help. Despite a poor press, 
and five discouraging weeks in which 
the weekly box-office take at one time 
dropped to an abysmal low of $5,000, 
Miss Wood’s play has been building 
toward a profit. 


rr 


99 Park Avenue 


Five years ago New York’s subways and 
skyscrapers were a headache to newly 
drafted men from every state in the union 
who found themselves with days or hours 
to spend in the metropolis and no place 
to spend them. Mrs. Anna M. Rosenberg, 
then regional director of the Federal Se- 
curity Agency, decided that what they 
needed was a recreation center where 
servicemen could get free entertainment 
tickets and advice on how to amuse them- 
selves. The New York City Defense Rec- 
reation Committee, Inc., was established, 
and on July 7, 1941, it opened its first 
center at 99 Park Avenue. 

While the war was on, 99 Park Avenue 
became one of the best-known addresses 
in the world. So great was the rush that 
54 branch centers were opened in the 
metropolitan area. On July 8 the center 
closed. During five years of existence the 
centers had received 50,000,000 visitors 
and distributed 12,500,000 free tickets. 





Turn Travel HOURS 
into MINUTES with 


"Si 


They used to be hours away... those vacation spots...or the old home towa 
... but your fast flying Silvaire turns the hours into minutes and gets you there 
with plenty of time to enjoy a real visit or vacation. And you're not tired out 
when you arrive, for Silvaire travel is comfortable travel. It flies smoothly and 
effortlessly... responds instantly to fingertip control. nero at 105 m.p.h., 
the Silvaire is easily maneuverable and lands slowly and safely even in the 
smallest airfields, You'll find the Silvaire as economical to operate as a medium 
= cat. Its All-Metal construction gives it greater strength, beauty, and 
ower maintenance costs. See your Silvaire dealer ..’. see the SAFETY-ZONE 


cabin... and ask for a FREE demonstration ride. You'll find Silvaire easy to 
fly and easy to buy! 






















@ For business, for sport, for pleasure, for family 
flying... the SILVAIRE is the plane of the day. Re- 
member, if you con drive a car, you can learn to 
fly a SILVAIRE. Send for complete information .. . find 
out how you can get a FREE flying course with your 
SILVAIRE, 


e 
Wad 
Si by LUSCOMBE 


SILVAIRE by Luscombe is manufactured under 
U. $. Government Approved Type Certificate and 
is Government certified to be completely air- 
worthy. 
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CHESTER C. LEE, GULFPORT, MISSISSIPPI 
Mr. Lee, 39 years of age, purchased his SILVAIRE 
immediately after soloing. Flies in connection with 
his engineering and construction business and for 
pleasure. Has flown more than 700 hours. Says Mr. 
Lee, ‘‘The flying chief-of-police of Gulfport, Missis- 
sippi, was amazed with the reliability, economy ond 
lood-carrying power of my SILVAIRE when | flew 
him to the International Police Convention ot Miomi, 
Florida. My SILVAIRE is fast, good-looking, ond 
sate. The cost of operation is exceptionally low."* 


LUSCOMBE AIRPLANE CORPORATION 
DEPT.NW_ DALLAS, TEXAS 





cFinst IN Ad-Melal PERSONAL PLANES 
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Superb California Dessert 
Wines: Tawny Port, Madeira, 
Muscatel, Pale Dry Sherry—and ' 
four superb Table Wines, 


Free~colorful, illustrated 16-page booklet on 
wine and wine recipes, Write Dept, N? 


CAMEO VINEVARDS CO., FRESNO, CALIFORNIA 
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Ballet Made in U.S.A. 


Exactly how much Lucia Chase has 
poured into the Ballet Theater since it 
gave its first performance at the Center ° 
Theater in New York on Jan. 11, 1940, 
still fascinates the ballet world. The 
daughter of Irving Chase of Waterbury 
clocks and the wife of Thomas Ewing Jr. 
of Alexander Smith carpets, Miss Chase 
took up ballet dancing seriously only 
after the birth of her two sons and the 
death of her husband. Her ideal as a 
dancing “angel” was to found an organ- 
ization which would be international in 
scope but American in character. Esti- 
mates of what that undertaking has cost 
range close to a million, Because $. Hurok 
endangered her principles by booking the 
company as a “Russian” ballet, she broke 
with the foremost ballet impresario of 


the day. 


Last week, in London, Miss Chase 
could at last revel in the realization that 
the money put in toe shoes had been well 
spent. The Ballet Theater opened at 
Covent Garden before an unusually glit- 
tering audience and was a hit. It was the 
first ballet company to go overseas from 
America, thus enhancing its prestige. 


- Furthermore, the nonprofit Covent Gar- 


den Opera Trust underwrote all of its 
expenses. 

Deliberately, the Ballet Theater took 
over to London for its July to September 
season those productions which would 


Fred Pehl 
London favorites: Choreographer Jerome Robbins and ballerina Nora Kaye 


most effectively show what the American 
influence had done to ballet during the 
war—items like Jerome Robbins’s “Fancy 
Free,” Michael Kidd’s “On Stage,” and 
Agnes de Mille’s “Tally-Ho.” Also in- 


cluded were the American productions of ° 


the British-born Antony Tudor: “Pillar of 
Fire,” “Romeo and Juliet,” and “Under- 
tow.” 

As was expected, critical British bal- 
letomanes cheered the ebullient “Fancy 
Free” and were displeased with the 
standard “Les Sylphides,” which they 
found “athletic rather than romantic.” 
The Times found the company as a whole 
full of “vitality and gusto, technical ac- 
complishment with a very high polish, 
and an informing humor, with less em- 

. . . » 
phasis on charm and lyrical feeling, 

The opening-night ovation, however, 
went to Nora Kaye, American-born, 
American-trained ballerina who reached 
stardom through the neurotic “Pillar of 
Fire.” Reversing her field, she danced the 
coldly classic Black Swan pas de deux 
“with a final touch of exultant brilliance,” 
said The Times, “that excelled anything 
seen here for years, including perform- 
ances before the war of the various Monte 
Carlo companies.” 
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25 Years in the Zoo 


Let the Lewisohn Stadium in New 
York mix its melody with the overhead 
drone of passing airliners. The Cincinnati 
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WHO SAYS AMERICA 
HAS EVERYTHING IT NEEDS? 


Newspapers every day tell the real story 


INDUSTRY NEEDS NEW EQUIPMENT)— because it means 
increased operating efficiency, new low prodiction costs. For example, 
“We need 1,000 big, new locomotives,” say the railroads. To manu- 
facture these and countless other industrial and consumer products 
which America needs, 60,000,000 tons of steel are required this year. 

















FAMILIES NEED NEW EQUIPMENI)— to handle jobs at 


home more efficiently! Are you anxious to own a new postwar re- 
frigerator? So are 2,800,000 other Americans. Not only that: more 
than 2,300,000 washing machines, 18,000,000 radios, 750,000 elec- 
tric ranges are now marked “sold” before they are even manufactured. 


How Can America Get What It Needs? 


The answer is more production! America’s industrial output of goods 
per man-hour rises at the rate of 50% every ten years — sets the 
pace for low prices, high wages, more jobs, higher standards of 
living. That's the formula that keeps America busy. New methods, 
new efficiency plus modern new machine tools have created produc- 
tion miracles in the past, are ready to satisfy America’s needs today 
and tomorrow. Remember: a man’s productivity is no longer meas- 
ured by the clock, but rather by the capacity and efficiency of the 
machine he operates. This is the time for manufacturers to start 
teplacing high cost obsolescent tools with modern, new machine 
tools which make possible the low costs, low prices, high wages 
nal .verybody wants, 














.EARMERS NEED NEW EQUIPMENT —to replace worn-out 
tools — to help produce all the food that’s needed to satisfy 1946 
demands. In order to meet their requirements, it is estimated that 
farmers need approximately $436,000,000 worth of new tractors, 
$300,000,000 worth of other farm machinery, 


21% 43% 31% 27% 
of U. S. homes of U. S. homes of U. S. homes of U. S. homes 
have no have no have no have no 
electricity private bath 


running water refrigeration 


THE GREATEST U. S. NEED is to give all Americans a chance 
to enjoy the basic necessities of American good living. The chart 
above represents a dramatic blueprint of the production job which 
lies ahead. It offers a challenging opportunity to the imagination, 
enterprise and initiative of every American manufacturer, 








90 
EXPLORING HERCULES LAND 





Insecticide manufacturers, 
in their never-ending war 
against disease, look to 
Hercules Land for the lat- 
est developments in efficient, economical 
toxicants for sprays, powders, dips. 
Hercules toxicants provide insecticides 
that quickly kill flies, mosquitoes, roaches, 
and similar pests. Available 
in oil-soluble or water-mis- 
cible forms, these modern 
toxicants enable the insecti- 
cide manufacturer to com- 
bat effectively practically 
any problem of insect control at the lowest 


possible cost—in the home, barn, stable, | 


kennel, or on marshlands and city dumps. 
If you make insecti-. 
cides, it will pay you to 
know more about Her- 
cules. The new 40-page 
book, “Hercules Prod- 
ucts’, describes the 
many materials avail- 
able for industrial uses. 
HERCULES POWDER COMPANY 
967 Market Street, WV ilmington 99, Delaware 


HERCULES 


CHEMICAL MATERIALS 
FOR INDUSTRY 
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Summer Opera Co. airs its arias to the 
occasional roar of a lion or the shrill 
scream of a peacock. With its stage right 
in the middle of the City’s Zoo, the opera 
is adjacent to the duck pond and has as 
nearby neighbors a group of sea lions and 
Susie, the trained gorilla. 

But even the lions did their bit toward 
last week’s opening of the opera’s 25th 
anniversary season. There was nary a 
snarl out of them, and the peacocks held 
their scolding tongues until later in the 
week. Cincinnati, man, beast, or fowl, 
loves its summer opera and is proud of its 
record. 

When the Zoo offers opera, it means 
grand opera and not light opera. In its 25 
years, it has given more than 1,000 per- 
formances of 61 different operas, includ- 
ing everything from Wagner to Mozart 
to Puccini to Verdi, sung by leading art- 
ists of the day. The current season’s reper- 
toire runs from the ever-popular “Car- 
men,” with four different Carmens— 
Gladys Swarthout, Risé Stevens, Lily 
Djanel, and Coe Glade—for the sake of 
variety, to the less-performed “The Love 
of Three Kings,” “Otello,” and “Samson 
and Delilah.” 

The Zoo’s opera theater has a capacity 
of 3,600, including the 2,000 seats under 
cover.of a roof but with three sides open 
to the summer breezes. The rest of the au- 
dience sits in outside bleachers. When the 
Zoo opera started, there were only 400 
seats. In those days, the singers dressed 
in tents back of the stage, often streaking 
their make-up on rainy nights as they 
dashed back and forth. During that, pe- 
riod, the opera also had competition from 
an ice show in the Zoo. But the opera 
didn’t even try to meet it; a 45-minute 
intermission allowed the audience to go 
to both. 

Although the Zoo opera is strictly a 
year-to-year financing job imperiled by 
all attendant risks, it now has elaborate 
plans to build a new plant with a bigger 
capacity and more adequate staging facili- 
ties. But there is little chance that even 
the wonder-working Summer Opera Co. 
can change the Cincinnati heat that once 
caused Robert Ringling, operatic member 
of the circus family, to drop 17 pounds 
while singing one performance. 


~~ 


Champagne in Central City 


Far removed from the sport-shirted in- 
formality of Cincinnati's Zoo opera, the 
historic Central City Opera House in 
Colorado reopened last week after four 
years of wartime silence. The favored pet 
of Denver society and New York’s artistic 
set, Central City bloomed with fancy 
dress patterned on the pioneer times of 
1878, when the Opera House was built 
on gold dust subscribed by the miners. 
At intermission time during Mozart’s 
“The Abduction From the Seraglio” and 
Verdi’s “La Traviata” (the two operas 
chosen to alternate during the three-week 
season), the 700 persons lucky enough to 
get seats were served at a terrace bar 
offering nothing but champagne. 
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Happity-Yappity Eating 

Last year, while Lt. Murray Winant of 
New York was recuperating from injuries 
received in training, his wife, Sylvia, 
joined him at Camp Shelby, Miss., and 
together they passed the time by taking 
care of other officers’ children. They soon 
found out that phonograph records were 
an ideal way to hold the youngsters’ at- 
tention, but they had trouble finding 
enough good records for the pre-school 
age group. By the time Winant left the 
Amy last February, he and his wife had 
developed an idea for a postwar business 
-children’s records that would instruct 
as well as entertain. 

Last week their first album of three 

















Record cover for mama’s little helper 


















records, “It’s Fun to Eat,” was waiting 
only on the printer before being released 
in the New York area, and the Winants 
were already planning new “how-to-do” 
records. “It’s Fun to Eat” is their own 
creation, from writing to production and 
direction. Using their own funds, they 
commissioned Winston Sharples, music 
director for Famous Studios (producers 
of Paramount Pictures’ animated car- 
toons), to set their jingles to music, and 
James Tyer, ex-Disney cartoon animator, 
to visualize the voices in a color cartoon 
for the album cover. They also audi- 
tioned more than 50 artists before choos- 
Sag five needed to sing the sprightly 

es, 

Renee Terry, blond radio singer, is 
Goodee, a little girl who introduces all 

ee records. Irving Kaufman, the Gas- 












commercials, is Doc Clock, “the breakfast 
man.” Eugene Lowenthal, New York 
stage singer, plays the lunchtime charac- 
ter, Happity-Yappity Appetite. Jack Mer- 
Cer, the voice of Popeye in the movies, 
is Sip Sip Supper on the third record, 
and the tenor Loren Ellsworth Hollen- 
beck is the Echo. 

It's Fun to Eat” records are designed 
to stimulate the children’s appetites be- 
fore they sit down at the table, with one 
record for each meal. By creating the de- 
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ton of the Chateau Martin wine radio - 

























AND DON'T FORGET YOUR 


0 | 
alobar 
SUN GLASSES 
* Optically Bofe* 


Tracic THING .. . to forget your tickets for the big event! But it’s almost as 
bad to forget your Calobar Sun Glasses! For if you’ve ever owned a pair of 
these optically ground and polished sun glasses you know how they let you 
enjoy every minute of action . . . completely and comfortably! 

Precision made Calobar lenses admit plenty of “seeing” light while pro- 
tecting against blinding sun glare. They also absorb both infra-red (heat) 
rays and ultra-violet (sunburn) rays. Their Ful-Vue frames are as comfortable 
as they are smart. 

Calobar Sun Glasses can now be obtained in new smart styles—Face 
Form, Bow Tie, Upsweep and Harlequin—through those who render pro- 


fessional eye service. 


American Y Opticat 
COMPANY 
World’s Largest Makers of Ophthalmic Materials 
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WE'LL TURN 
THE STATE 


UPSIDE 
DOWN 


FOR YOU! 


We’re so certain your busi- 
ness will prosper in South 
Carolina that we’ll turn the 
state upside down to help 
you get located. First, we 


give you facts . .. detailed, 
WON, PPD, DD) WP 


’ 

don't stop there! We offer 
every cooperation to help 
you get the greatest benefit 


from the numerous natural 
resources of this state. Dur- 
ing the past year, 150 new 
industries chose South Caro- 
lina, but there’s room for 
thousands more! Write State 
Research, Planning & De- 
velopment Board, Dept. G, 
Columbia, South Carolina. 


WHERE RESOURCES AND MARKETS MEET 
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sire in advance, Winant says, they will 
save parents the trouble of persuasion 


when the eating actually starts. For good 


measure, the records get the tots out of 
bed in the morning, into the bathroom, 
and washed and combed before each 
meal. 

Their only possible drawback is the 
fact that things learned in childhood 
often carry over into maturity, and 50 
years from now some account executive, 
taking a client to lunch, may find himself 
uncontrollably humming: 


Aaaaaaaaaaaaahappity-yappity 
crunch-crunch-crunch 

Oh, what a wonderful meal is lunch 

And happity-yappity appetite 

We eat everything within our sight. 

Ha ha ha ha hee hee hee hee 


haaaaa.* 
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Partnership Faculty 


Fifteen miles outside St. Louis, work- 
men last week were renovating a country 
mansion and its 41 acres of ground for 
the Sept. 18 opening of one of the nation’s 
most unusual prep schools. Thomas Jef- 
ferson School for boys will be small— 
twenty boarders and fifteen day students. 


(By July 1, one boarder had signed up 


and enough applications were on hand to 
fill the limited quota.) It will be ex- 
pensive—$1,000 a year for the day stu- 
dents and twice as much for the boarders. 
But what will really set Thomas Jefferson 
apart from other schools preparing boys 





*Copyright 1946, Winant Productions, Inc, 


for college entrance is that its faculty of 
five are not only all young ex-servicemen 
aged 24 to 36, they are also the school’s 
trustees. 

This is an idea Headmaster Robin Mc- 
Coy brought back from Cambridge Uni- 
versity, where he added English B.A. and 
M.A. degrees to those he had previously 
received from Harvard. Much as partners 
in a law firm would never dream of letting 
anyone but themselves determine their 
policies and fix their budgets, so the 
Thomas Jefferson faculty will meet to set 
academic policy. The headmaster will 
have two votes, all other faculty mem- 
bers, one. Faculty newcomers will have 
no vote their first year to prevent the 
headmaster from “packing” the staff to 
outvote the others. Periodically each fac- 
ulty member will come up for reelection 
by the secret vote of the majority of 
his colleagues. 

By thus giving its teachers more dig- 
nity and independence, and by paying 
them higher salaries than usual—for, says 
McCoy, “good salaries are needed to se- 
cure good teachers’—Thomas Jefferson 
thinks it can do a_ better-than-average | 
education job. Because it has no endow- 
ments, the school is expensive, but the 
faculty insist they are charging merely 


“an honest price for an honest product.” 
This will consist of four years of high- 
school ‘courses in English, mathematics, 
history, sciences, and languages. The in- 
structors refuse to tag their methods 
either “old-fashioned” or “progressive.” 
But on one principle they are agreed: 


“Nothing replaces hard work.” 
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Mom’s Vacation: Mrs. Natalie Coll’s children, Richard, 9, Marjorie, 5, and Ashlcy, 


6, seem to be looking to the grownup future pretty sadly. School, school, school. 
It never stops. Everybody’s going, including Mama, who was one of 15,000 
students who registered for summer classes at Columbia University in New York. 
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America’s Favorite because it’s Mellow 
as a Sunny Morning When you taste SCHENLEY Reserve, you will know 


why it is America’s largest selling whiskey. Its rich, smooth flavor comes of 


quality ingredients skillfully blended. Try ScHENLEY Reserve soon. Blended 


Whiskey 86 proof. 65% grain neutral spirits. Schenley Distillers Corp., N. Y. C. 
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FILLING THE BIGGEST LUMBER ORDER ON RECORD 


wie IMBER!” A forest giant crashes. 
The song of the saw and the ring of the axe 
are heard throughout a third of the nation. It 
is the background music for a million and a 
half stalwart woodsmen who are striving to 
fill an unprecedented demand for timber and 


timber products. 


All over America the cry is for ‘“‘Homes!” 
And that means joists, shingles, lath, flooring, 
siding, plywood. But, in addition, ceaseless 
research has developed more than 4,500 new 
products that have their origin in wood . . . as 
varied as nail polish and paper, plastics and 


linoleum, rayon and fertilizer, dyes and soaps. 





For a hundred years, the Pennsylvania Rail- 
toad has been carrying this basic commodity 
to mill and market—and, these days, carrying 
it for less than a cent a ton per mile. It is one 
of our biggest jobs. And we are large users 
as well. Our tracks rest on a hundred million 
dollars’ worth of crossties. Thousands of 


feet of plywood line our box cars. 


As we enter our second century in 1946, we 
salute the giant industry represented by men 
with axes and saws...and shall continue 
to do our best to serve it economically 


and efficiently. 


RAILROAD 


a) 9“ 


¥ 
ONE HUNDRED YEARS OF QM TRANSPORTATION PROGRESS 














HE mills the flour 








Painted for M¢Call’s by Julian E. Levi 


SHE bakes the cake 


To the man who mills it —or to 
almost any other man, for that mat- 
ter —a bag of flour is simply a bag 
of flour. 

But to a woman, that bag of flour 
is a challenge, an invitation to one 
of her most fascinating creative 
efforts. A fundamental difference in 
viewpoint is apparent. 

This difference in the attitude of 
men and women toward so many 


aspects of living is reflected in an 


equally fundamental difference in 


interests and reading habits. 


McCall’s Is a Habit 
With 3,500,000 Women 


Guided by continuous in-the-home 
research, MeCall’s editors know 
how to think as women think. That 
is why ideas move so effectively off 
the pages of McCall’s, into the 


minds of women. That is why, in 


more than 3.500.000 homes, women 
find McCall’s a regular source of in- 
formation and inspiration, a reading 
habit that helps mightily to influ- 


ence their planning and spending. 
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MOVIES 








) Return of the Wind 


} Despite its structural weaknesses, “The 
} Searching Wind” of three Broadway sea- 
7 sons ago was an eloquent indictment of 
the diplomacy that complacently per- 
5 mitted the world to catch its breath after 
7 the first war for a second and more des- 
| perate try. Although Lillian Hellman’s 

screen version retains the basic faults of 

her original play, her message comes 
through as forcefully as on the stage and, 

5 considering the uneasy peace, with even 

A better timing. 

3 Asit was on Broadway, this is the story 
of three generations in the Hazen family 
and of the fateful years between the two 
wars. Dudley Digges, representing the 
oldest generation, is a tired publisher who 
retired to the sidelines when the head- 
lines in his newspaper might have stopped 
Fascism in its faltering first tracks. His 
daughter (Ann Richards) and his son-in- 
law (Robert Young), a career diplomat, 

Beye the foreign scene with good will, im- 

peccable manners, and shockingly little 

awareness of their responsibility. 

Told almost entirely in a flashback, 
“The Searching Wind” confronts the well- 
intentioned but bewildered diplomat with 
Mussolini, Franco, and Hitler and the in- 
evitable shape of things to come. Our 
hero, of course, doesn’t like what he sees, 
but fails to see what he can do about it. 

It is his son, a wounded veteran of the 
fe war his parents didn’t know was going to 
hit so close to home, who learns the an- 
swers the hard way. Douglas Dick, a new- 
comer, contributes a fine performance in 
this role, and his climactic sounding-off 
to his political seniors highlights the film 
just as the same scene pitched the play to 










an eloquent and emotionally satisfying 
curtain. 

Nevertheless, although this is a literate, 
adult, and important film with a coop- 
erative cast that includes Sylvia Sidney 
as a newspaper woman who is somewhat 
embarrassingly prophetic about calling 
history’s shots, the story lacks the final 
stamp that delivers messages to the 
people they are meant to reach. (THE 
SEARCHING Winp. Paramount. Hal Wallis, 
producer. William Dieterle, director.) 


al 


How to Trap a Nazi ' 


The publicity handouts for “The 
Stranger” describe the film as “a postwar 
psychological mystery melodrama.” It is 
all of that and more—it is a well-acted, 
well-directed, and highly polished pro- 
duction. 


“The Stranger” deals with an escaped 
Nazi war criminal (Orson Welles) who 
comes to New England under the name 
of Charles Rankin, becomes a respected 
schoolteacher, and, while waiting for the 
Nazi renascence, marries the local judge’s 
daughter (Loretta Young). In his spare 
moments he also tinkers with the church 
clock, which has not been running for 
years, and in so doing he excites the sus- 
picion of the detective (Edward G. Rob- 
inson) who has trailed him from Germany 
and who knows the habits, although not 
the face, of his quarry. 

Welles, supported by an excellent cast, 
gives his best performance in many years 
as the unreconstructed Nazi who had or- 
ganized the death camps in the old coun- 
try and who can’t seem to break the 
habit. He is especially good as he senses 
that the detective is getting closer to 

















Journalist Sidney, Diplomat Young, and his wife, Ann Richards 








Indiana Is 
power-full 


| er has more than 
1,000,000 kilowatts of generat- 
ing capacity, plus one of the most 
complete and extensive intercon- 
nected transmission systems in 
the country. This system is: 
(a) interconnected with all the 
principal generating plants 
(roughly another 1,000,000 
kilowatts) surrounding the State, 
and (b) spun like a spiderweb 
over Indiana. 

Generation is chiefly with low- 
cost Hoosier coal. Rates for 
power, under State regulation, 
are attractive to industry, but 
continuity of energy with 2-way 
or 3-way supply of power is In- 
diana’s prime offering for indus- 
trial production. Several power 
plants serve single communities, 
and some of these are tied in 
with the companies’ system, with 
all accessible when increased 
supply is needed. 
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learning his identity, and his caution 
finally turns to galloping panic when the 
net begins to close around him. He is 
understandably loath to kill his wife, who 
is quite a dish for a small town, but he 
makes it clear that, to his way of thinking 
at any rate, he has no other choice. (THE 
STRANGER. International Pictures, re. 
leased through RKO-Radio. S. P. Eagle, 
producer. Orson Welles, director.) 


Nightmare, British Dreamt 


Sitting through the British film “Dead 
of Night” is something like going to bed 


after a supper of Welsh rabbit, fried octo-4 


pus, and plum pudding. It is a hodge- 
podge of weird and supernatural epi- 


sodes, done. by flashbacks and _ tied : 


together as one big dream sequence. 
Some of the business is effective, but the 
picture as a whole is so disjointed, and 
involves so many disconnected flashbacks, 





Dead of Night: No awakening 


that even the thinnest thread of con- 
tinuity is often hard to find. 

In essence, it ‘i the story of a man 
with a recurring dream—a dream which 


appears to forebode actual happenings. | 


He tells his dream to a group of char- 
acters, who in turn tell him of strange and 
occult things that have happened to 


them, and at the end he wakes Up toa 


bh 


Mervyn | ohns does an effective job as 
the man ls the dream, and Roland 


Culver is good as the host in whose house 
the primary action takes place, but the 
rest of the cast can best be described as 
adequate. Four directors, working from 
as many stories, concocted the whole 
nightmare. It naiilil have been better if 
they had split it into four separate 
movies, (DEAD or Nicut. Ealing Studios, 
released through Universal. Michael Bal- 
con, producer. Cavalcanti, Charles Crich- 


ton, Basil Deardon, and Robert Hamet, 


directors. y 
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Here are 4 different views familiar to prospering New Orleans industries 
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New Orleans—air HUB OF THE AMERICAS New Orleans—HIGHWAY CENTER 
First in U. S. for airport facilities and size of airports, second Trunk highways and feeder lines, including 14,500 miles of 
in number of scheduled air lines. Direct air routes to 72 do- roads, bring 2,000 freight trucks into and out of New Orleans 
mestic and foreign cities; applications on file for 101 air routes, daily. Another cost-cutting facility for local industries. 
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job as 
Roland Eight trunk line railroads give fast freight schedules to both In 1944, New Orleans was second port U. S. A. for imports, 
» house coasts and both borders. Overnight service to major South- fifth for exports. 23 states and all Latin America are served 
ut the etn markets; 24-hour service soon as far north as Chicago, most efficiently through New Orleans. Barge lines, using 9,300 
bed as Public Belt economically handles freight into and out of city. miles of inland waterways, serve a market of 50 million people. 
y from 

whole 
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er Learn how your plant in New Orleans can dominate new markets and place 
studios you ahead of competition. For detailed information, specially applicable ’ 

5 al- : 3 . 
“Crich- to your business, write New Orleans Association of Commerce, or write— 
Hamel, | 


GREATER NEW ORLEANS INC., NEW ORLEANS, LOUISIANA 
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Museum of Modern Art Photos 


Picasso (left), Renoir (center), and Van Gogh seat the ladies; Museum of Modern Art exhibits them 


Collectors’ Choice 
Though museums often borrow single 


paintings, they seldom dare ask collectors 


to lend many at one time. But the Mu- 
seum of Modern Art in New York ap- 
proached the situation tactfuily. Monroe 


Wheeler, director of exhibitions and 


publications, listed important modern- 
art collections in the New York area. 


They came to 30, Then he asked the 


owners if they would be willing to lend 


the paintings “from which they them- 
selves had derived the greatest pleasure.” 
To his amazement, they all said yes, So 


last week the museum opened the first 


of an annual series of “Collectors’ Choice” 
exhibits. On view all summer, 59 loans 
from seven of the collections include some 


of the finest paintings by modern masters 
and their forerunners. 

Probably the most famous are the 
striking Van Gogh portrait “L’Arlésienne” 
and Gauguin’s “We Greet You, Mary,” 
owned by Sam Lewisohn, son of Adolph 
Lewisohn, the financier and _ philanthro- 
pist, who started this collection. Almost as 
familiar is the diaphanous Renoir “Mme. 
Herriot,” owned by Mrs. David M. Levy. 

Picasso leads the list with five paint- 
ings. The nineteenth-century Cézanne 
and Renoir come next with four can- 
vases apiece, while the twentieth-century 
Matisse, Rouault, and Soutine tie at third 
with three each. Seven contemporary 
American artists are represented: John 
Marin, Katherine Dreier, Morris Hirsh- 
field, Maurice Sterne, Peter Blume, Ben 
Shahn, and Eugene Berman. 


oa 


Returning the Loot 


When the war against Germany ended, 
the Army had many new battles to fight 
on the same ground. One was to round 


up, care for, and return the fabulous 
“displaced” art hoard of the Nazis. Here, 


from James O'Donnell, NEWSWEEK cor- 


' 
respondent m Cermany, is an account of 
the work the Nazis cut out for the Army’s 
Monuments, Fine Arts, and Archives 


branch (made up of museum and unis 


versity art experts), and its accomplish- 
ments to date. 


In the rubbly hell of the Bavarta of 


May 1945,.this reporter hopped a jeep 
ride along the Isar River in Munich. 


“Careful,” said the MFAA field officer. 


“Sit between the Giotto and the Man- 
tegna and don’t put your foot through the 
Holbein.” It was pleasant to meet some- 


body in a jeep who was returning loot, 


This was the beginning of the last act 
in a drama whose curtain rang up Sept. 1, 
1939, when the panzers crashed into 


Poland. With them rode task force ERR. 
This Einsatzstab Reichsleiter Rosenberg 
(reserve force named for its chief Alfred 
Rosenberg, the philospher of Nazism) 
had as its metapolitical mission destroying 
the cultural heritage of the Slavonic 
peoples. It was to strip the Warsaw Muse- 
um, sack Cracow, and there remove the 
Veit Stoss altarpiece, the medieval lime- 
wood triptych covered in gold and poly- 
chrome, from the Church of Our Lady. 
It accomplished these missions. — 

The Hermann Goring Museum: 
In the West, from 1940 onward, art be- 
came the handmaiden of politics—in order 
to give tone to the new order. Goring was 
the first of the great condottiere col- 
lectors. Years before, he had begun with 
the lush nudes at Karinhalle. But from 
this peep-show display the Reichsmar- 
shal’s collection grew into something sub- 
stantial. About 1936 somebody told Gér- 
ing he was a “Renaissance type.” He 


grabbed at the phrase and even now oc- 
casionally babbles it at Nuremberg. 


In 1940 Goring’s purchasing agents 
hagan running into some tiff competi- 


tion from topside. Hermann rushed to 
Berchtesgaden: “Look, mein Fiihrer, you 


have a great liking for nineteenth-century 


art. Why don't you take all after 1800 
and I all before?” Hitler, with his moody 
love of romantic German landscapes and 


Walpurgisnacht scenes, agreed, Asked by 


his captors why the nineteenth century 
had such a fascination for Hitler, G6éring 
replied: “That was quite natural—he 


always remembered it as the century in 


which he was born.” 
It was the Hermann GGring Division 
which looted sixteen Naples Museum 


masterpieces from their Monte Cassino 
hiding place in 1948. Into the Géring 


collection had already gone most of the 
1938 Vienna cache, the ERR loot from 


the East, and the best of the Rothschild 
and other Jewish collections split up in 
the Jeu de Paume in Paris (the museum 
in the Tuileries). Goring says he planned 
to mark his 60th birthday in 1953 .by 
giving the German people all this plunder 
in the form of a gigantic Hermann Goring 
Museum to be built along greater Berlin’s 
triumphal east-west axis. 


The Adolph Hitler Linz Museum: 


The man who began life as a painter of 
sorts got off to a late start as a serious 
collector—he had to queue up behind 
Goring, Rosenberg, and lesser lights in 
the gay plunderbund. He had influence, 
however. 

When he returned from his 1938 Itali- 
an junket, Hitler stormed into Berchtes- 
gaden asking why Germany didn’t have 
wonderful museums such as he had just 
seen in Northern Italy. An underling 
tactfully mentioned Dresden’s Gemiilde- 
Galerie and the museums in Munich and 
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Teletalk® Keeps Your Organization 


within Speaking Distance 


Just an easy reach to the “Teletalk” on 


your desk—flip a key and you can talk 
to one, a dozen, or more individuals in 
your organization, depending upon 
your installation. 

It’s easy—it’s time saving—it helps 
you to complete work quickly without 
leaving your desk. This convenience 
pays dividends. You'll accomplish more 
—you'll take less time running around 
secking information or waiting for in- 
dividuals te come to you. 


You can talk to one individual at a time, 
or, by flipping up additional keys, you 


WEBSTER 


RACINE 


Licensed under U.S. Patents of Western Electric Company, Incorporated 
and American Telephone and Telegraph Company 


[WEBSTER] 


LELECTRIC} 


edn talk to a group at one time. One, 
two, three, or more can carry On a Con- 
versation at the same time. 


**Teletalk” intercommunication systems 


are available for large or small busi- 
nesses. An installation is not excessively 
expensive, and the cost to operate is 


negligible—the time saved by using a 
*Teletalk” will erase the initial cost 
within a reasonable length of time. 


Call the “Teletalk” representative listed 
in your phone book and have him aid 
you with your selection. Or, write direct 
to the Webster Electric Company, Rae 
cine, Wisconsin. 
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Export Dept. 13 E. 40th Street, New York (16),N. Y. Cable Address “ARLAB" New York City 


“Where 


Quality is a Responsibility and Fair Dealing an Obligation” 
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The tool and how the » power is 
transmitted are illustrated here. The 
old-fashioned ratchet wrench for close 
quarter nut running has been trans- 
formed by Keller engineers into a 
speedy power tool, to work in tight 
places and hard-to-get-at spots. 
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Vienna. No, stormed the Fiihrer, the 
thousand-year Reich would need a thou- 
sand-year museum. And it would be most 
appropriate to have it in Linz, the capital 
of Upper Austria, in which was the town 
of Braunau, Hitler’s birthplace. 

Out came the drafting boards, and 
architect A. Hitler began dreaming and 
drawing plans of marble halls. Linz would 
become a Teutonic Athens overshadow- 
ing cosmopolitan, Jew-tainted Vienna. 
The créme de la créme would reside in 
the Fiihrer Museum—a structure with a 
180-meter colonnaded facade without 
any central accent. 

The dream was never realized, but 
from 1939 to 1945 accumulating the 
Fiihrer reserve was mission No. 1 for 
Hitler's top agents—Martin Bormann, 
the deputy Fihrer, Frau Maria Dietrich 
(the former wife of Ali Almas Diamant, 
a Turkish-Jewish tobacconist), Prince 
Philipp von Hessen, and Dr. Hermann 
Voss, former curator of the Kaiser Fried- 
rich Museum and a known anti-Nazi. 


Festung Tyrol: As the war hastened 
on, all this art shored up in what was to 
have been the Nazi redoubt. Most of the 
ERR loot was stored in such castles as 
Neuschwanstein—safe from air raids. The 
Géring loot was farther east in caves and 
monasteries around Obersalzburg and 
K6nigsee. The Linz loot was in the ideal 
repositories—salt mines such as Alt Aussee 
and some dozen others, where the mois- 
ture-absorbing salt produced almost ideal 
atmospheric conditions. The redoubt plan 
collapsed; the Reich collapsed, but much 
of the fine art of the past 1,000 years was 
now concentrated in the Upper Bavarian- 
Tyrolese quadrangle. 

With the Reich’s fall, the stupendous 
work of MFAA began. All summer long 
its men sweated—locating, classifying, 
posting guards, separating loot from bona 
fide German art treasures, the master- 
pieces from run-of-the-museum collec- 
tions. Sleuthing uncovered the missing 
Austrian crown jewels under the Paniers- 
Platz in Nuremberg. Recently the golden 
coin treasure of Kremsmiinster (Nazi loot 
from Czech and Austrian monasteries) 
was found in Salzburg. MFAA men had 
their hands—as this reporter can vouch— 
in the breaking of the Kronberg Castle 
affair. 

Now there are no outstanding paint- 
ings or collections unaccounted for. Miss- 
ing item No. 1 is a Gobelin tapestry 
looted from France. But more than 90 
per cent of the more than a billion and a 
half art treasures the Nazis took was re- 
covered. 

From the collecting points at Wies- 
baden, Marburg, and Munich the great- 
est mass exodus of art in history began. 
The “Mystic Lamb” of the brothers Van 
Eyck went back to Belgium. This famous 
Ghent altarpiece had been sent to France 
for safekeeping but was presented to 
Goring by Abel Bonnard, Vichy Minister 
of Education. Stained glass and other 
treasures from the Strasbourg and Metz 
Cathedrals returned to France. So did 









= before have so many millions 
of people been so pressingly con- 
cerned with homes—with everything 
from the house itself down to new 
bedroom curtains. 


Better Homes & Gardens, the 
“know-how” magazine for homes, is 
riding high on this tide of home in- 
terest, with more circulation and 
more advertising than ever before. 


Does that swing BH&G into new 
focus for you as your highway into 
the tremendous market represented 
by 2,650,000 comfortably fixed fami- 


lies whose big interest is their home? 


AVERAGE CIRCULATION 2,650,000 
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and no place like Better Homes 
& Gardens to sell everything that 
goes intohomes= SS” 
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all the crates Goring had acquired in 
Paris either through ERR confiscation or 
purchases—21 carloads, which included 
“Presentation in the Temple” by the Mas- 
ter of Flemalle, three Cranach nudes, 
several Renoirs, Chardins, and Fragon- 
ards. Thirty-six freight carloads from 
Neuschwanstein Castle—-ERR loot apart 
from Goring’s, including Rubens’s “Three 
Graces” from the Maurice Rothschild 
collection—went directly back to the Jeu 
de Paume. 

The Linz Fiihrer reserve, most of 
which was uncovered in the Steinberg 
salt mine -at Alt Aussee, totaled in all 
5,350 old masters, 21 contemporary Ger- 
man paintings, 230 drawings and water 
colors, 1,039 prints, 95 tapestries, 32 
cases of coins, a numismatic library, and 
other objects of art. 

With the handing over to Austria of 
the crown jewels and return of the Veit 
Stoss altarpiece to Cracow, spectacular 
‘ing @ restitution ended and routine shipments 
1ew began. They are still going on. A modest 
| estimate of how much has been shipped 

from Munich alone totals a half billion 
the dollars’ worth. 





3, is tapes 
in- (@ Récupération Artistique 


and In Paris the agency responsible for the 


ore. homecoming of the looted art is operating 
as smoothly as the MFAA division in 


ented Germany. It is the French Government’s 
into Commission de Récupération Artistique 
ited Band, ironically, its headquarters are in 


mi- the building the Nazis used for dispers- 
ne? (ming the confiscated art: The Jeu de 
Paume in the Tuileries. 

000 After it was organized in November 
1944, the commission asked all French 
owners of stolen art to send in their lists. 
From these it made a master inventory, 
of which copies went to Allied art head- 
quarters in Munich. Each month two 
trainloads of recovered art now arrive in 
Paris from Munich. The works are re- 
ceived at the Jeu de Paume, classified, 
and sent on to the rightful possessors 
after adequate proof of ownership. 

So far only 20 per cent of looted 
French art has come home, and until the 
work of classification has been completed 
in Munich the French won’t know how 
much they will get back—but they esti- 
mate between 80 and 90 per cent. The 
commission figures it will take another 
year and cost the government some 50,- 
000,000 francs. 

Meanwhile the French public is hav- 
ing a chance to see some of the most 
famous of the looted paintings before 
they are returned to the Rothschilds and 
other collectors. They are now on ex- 
hibit at the Orangerie, where, since the 
beginning of June, an average of 2,000 
Visitors a day have paid the 20-franc 
entrance fee and 100 francs for a cata- 
Ogue to see such paintings as Fragon- 
ard’s “Girl With China Doll,” to which 
Goring took a fancy, and Vermeer’s 
Astronomer,” which Hitler liked well 
enough to steal. 
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CREDIT 


AVE you been lulled into a false 

sense of security . . . by the war- 
time drop in business failures and 
credit losses? Such a drop is natural in 
a war-supported economy .. . but get 
your guard up now. 


Don’t misunderstand us. This is no 
prediction of depression. The outlook 
for business is highly promising . . . yet 
it’s logical to expect an increase in 
credit casualities. 


Competition is on the increase ... 
and getting tougher. Small companies 
grown stronger on war earnings are 
challenging former leaders. New prod- 
ucts born of wartime developments 
threaten long-established lines. New 
businesses are springing up. And in this 
struggle for civilian dollars some com- 
panies are going to lose out . . . and 
some of them may be your customers. 


After World War I business faced the 
same general conditions that prevail 
now—labor disputes, prolonged strikes, 
higher wages, rising prices, increasing 
competition. And what happened then? 
Business failures jumped and current 
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AMERICAN 
CREDIT INDEMNITY 


COMPANY 
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OFFICES 


DON’T SAY 
YOU WERENT WARNED ABOUT 


Read the facts below... 
then send for this book 
on “Credit Loss Control’’ 
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liabilities of failures shot up to 553% 
of the 1919 total in just two years. 


. . in this 
new period of postwar readjustment? 
No one knows. That's why manufac- 
turers and wholesalers in over 150 lines 
of business now carry American Credit 
Insurance . . . which GUARANTEES 
PAYMENT of accounts receivable for 
goods shipped . . . pays you when 
your customers can’t. 


Will that happen again . 


And that’s why ... right now... you 
should send for our book on ‘CREDIT 
LOSS CONTROL.” This timely book 
charts the rise in business failures after 
World War I... presents actual credit 
history and actual credit loss cases ... 
shows how you can safeguard your 
accounts receivable and your profits 
through the uncertain months and 
years ahead. No charge. No obligation. 
For a copy address: American Credit 
Indemnity Company of New York, 
Dept. 43, First National Bank Build- 
ing, Baltimore 2, Md. 


PRESIDENT 


American 


Credit Insurance 


pays you when 
your customers can°t 


IN PRINCIPAL CITIES OF UNITED STATES AND CANADA 
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This announcement appears as a matter of record only and is wnder no circumsiances to be 


construed as an offering of these securities for sale, or as an offer to buy, or as a Solicitation 
of an offer to buy, any of such securities. The offering ts made only by the Prospectus. 


1,025,000 Shares 


Portsmouth Steel Corporation. 


Common Stock 
Par Value $1 Per Share 


Price $10 per Share 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from the under- 
signed only by persons to whom the undersigned may legally 
offer these securities under applicable securities laws. 


OTIS & CO. 


(Incorporated) 


June 26, 1946, 
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From the finest reserves in. America, 
selected whiskies have been set aside 
“expressly for Partners Choice. These 
prime whiskies make Partners Choice 


a blend both light and full flavored. 
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Oscar Wilde’s Wit - 
In a shrewd appraisal of Oscar Wilde, 


written expressly for Frank Harris and 
gratefully used by Harris as an appendix 
to “Oscar Wilde: His Life and Contes. 
sions,” George Bernard Shaw wondered 
what judgment the world would have 
passed on Wilde if Oscar had been a not 
mal man and had died in the ordinary 
respectable fashion. Wilde, he concluded, 
would have been remembered as a wit 


and a dandy, occupying in the drama a 
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THE BRITISH FUNGUS AND THE W/LD AMERICAN SUNFLOWERS. 





Culver 
Wilde caricatures: The flower sniffer 


niche beside Congreve and holding among 
aphorists a position creditably compara- 
ble to La Rochefoucauld’s. 

Whatever posterity’s final decision may 
be, Wilde, dead since 1900, is very much 
alive in 1946. A Hollywood production of 
“The Picture of Dorian Gray” stirred new 
interest in him and boosted Modern 
Library sales of that book. Early this year 
Wilde reemerged in the Viking Press 
Portable Library and in a new Heritage 
Club printing of “Salomé.” Recently L. B. 
Fischer published in the United States 
“Victorian Doctor,” a biography of Wilde's 
eminent parent, Sir William Wilde, aurist; 
oculist, and famous Irish antiquarian, 
which had appeared in England in 1942. 

But this interest in the works of Wilde 
the artist is nothing compared with the 
interest in Wilde the man. His conscious 
exaggerations of dress, his poetic fancy 
and wit, his absurd pretensions (espe 
cially in music and painting), his charm 
and courage and kindness, his insolence 
and self-pity, his homosexuality—in short, 
the whole appalling tragedy implicit in 
his brilliant talents and gross weaknesses 
continue to fascinate writers today, and 
the stream of books about him shows no 
sign of running dry. 

Re-Creating Wilde: The latest to 
succumb to the biographical temptation 
is Hesketh Pearson, who has just pub- 
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EATH and disaster are the high stakes 

against which they race. Yet we take 

for granted the protection given by modern 

fire fighting equipment in more than 3200 
American communities. 

Vital seconds that may save so much are 
often measured in the dependability of the 
electrical equipment which brings these 
vehicles to life . . . the batteries, spark plugs, 
complete ignition systems . . . often supplied 
by Auto-Lite. This “taken for granted” serv- 
ice is one reason why a majority of 
America’s builders of cars, trucks 
and tractors specify more than 400 
Auto-Lite products as original fac- 
tory equipment. 

THE ELECTRIC AUTO-LITE COMPANY 


Toronto, Ontario Toledo 1, Ohio 


AUTO-LITE 


Spark Plugs - Batteries - Ignition Systems 
Wire & Cable - instruments - Sealed Beam Units 
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The social charmer 


lished “Oscar Wilde: His Life and Wit.” 
Pearson came under the Wilde spell 40 
years ago and unexpectedly tapped a well 
spring of Wilde anecdotes five years later, 
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“to take him out of the fog of pathology 
into the light of comedy, to restore the 
true perspective of his career,” finally, 
to bring to life the conversationalist, “not 
the convict.” 

That he has done extremely well, re- 
producing scores of Wilde mots even 
while confessing, as all of Wilde’s pre- 
vious biographers have done, that the 
printed word must always be a pallid in- 
consequential thing to those who heard 
Wilde’s own voice, and noted his timing 
and gestures. It might be of interest to 
some of our current radio humorists to 
hear that when Wilde toured this country 


tin 1882, he visited a Western dancing 


saloon where, as he afterward observed, 
he saw “the only rational method of art 
criticism” he had ever come across. It was 
a printed notice over the piano: “Please 
do not shoot the pianist; he is doing his 
best.” This notice has since become Presi- 
dent Truman’s favorite motto. (Oscar 


Wupe: His Lire anp Wirt. By Hesketh 
Pearson. 345 pages. Harper. $3.75.) 
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Other New Books : 
Tus SCARLET TREE. By Sir Osbert Sit- 
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and Sacheverell Sitwell creates anew the 
charming, fantastic, and unfortunately 
irrecoverable Victorian and Edwardian 
world of his boyhood and adolescent 
years. The title, indicative of true Sit- 
wellian artistic fiber, is quoted from his 
earlier book: “. . . the wisdom of the 
blood, that fragile scarlet. tree we carry 
within us.” Introspective and Proustian 
in the echoes of its style, the second frag- 
ment of Sir Osbert’s remembrances of 
things past carries him from his seventh 
to his seventeenth year: from Renishaw 
Hall, Derbyshire, to London, through 
three schools, through religious fears, 
health, and sickness, to a golden Italy 
that seems now as remote as the England 
of Sitwell’s rococo boyhood. 

OLp RouGH AND ReEapy: THE LIFE AND 
Times OF ZACHARY TayLor. By Silas B. 
McKinley and Silas Bent. 329 pages. Van- 
guard. $3. A biography of the old Indian 
fighter and Mexican War hero, prob- 
ably the only man who never voted to be 
elected President. A curious man, this 
Taylor. He disdained a uniform in the 
field, preferring blue jeans and an old 
straw hat; he was almost as indifferent to 
the Presidency as Calvin Coolidge ap- 
peared to be in 1928. Since Taylor did 
not choose to run his friends gave him a 
spontaneous nomination; too frugal to 
pay the postage due on a letter of noti- 
fication, Taylor missed the official no- 
tice of his nomination. His career, there- 
after, was brief: A year after entering the 

hite House, he ate cherries with iced 
milk, caught cholera morbus, and died. 
McKinley and Bent worked mightily to 
make much of Old Rough and Ready, 
but at best he remains a second-rate man. 
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You write this modest check just like 
any other. Then suddenly you realize 
that the check is touched with magic. 

You find that it has bought you 
comfort and safety you couldn’t get in 
any other way—brought back happi- 
ness you have long been missing. 


This magic check is the one you 
hand to your eye consultant in return 
for better vision. Small payment for 
all the benefits of his great scientific 
knowledge and his conscientious 
guardianship of your eyes! 

If you do not have a regular eye 
consultant, why not select one now— 
Ophthalmologist or Optometrist. 
This, plus the professional skill of the 
dispensing Optician, will keep your 
sight at top efficiency. The cost is so 
moderate that these vital services are 
within the means of all. 





Should you need bifocals it may be 
that Univis Bifocal Lenses will be pre- 
scribed. These are the lenses with the 
exclusive, almost invisible straight-top 
reading segment which we have spent 
20 years in perfecting. We firmly be- 
lieve that this segment gives a sharper 
image, a larger field of vision and 
greater bifocal comfort. Thousands of 
Optometrists and Ophthalmologists 
share our belief, but if yours prescribes 
another type, accept his judgment. 


He knows your eyes! 


There are more than 
30,000 eye consultants 
in America. Choose 
one of them to watch 
over your eyes. Go to 
him for a thorough ex- 
amination at least once 
every two years, 





Life looks brighter through 


U Nn ivi S Bifocals 


And Trifocals 
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Enjoy the invisible extra width 
across the ball of the foot... in 
all Bates Originals. Most styles 
from $6.50 through $10.00 in 
U.S.A. Made in Webster, Mass- 
achusetts since 1885. 
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Second-Rate Men on a First-Rate Court 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


A great tradition makes it possi- 
ble to respect the Supreme Court while 
withholding respect for some of its 
justices. 

It was inevitable that public respect 
for a number of the justices should de- 
cline. Some years ago, the ultracon- 
servative justices had dignity without 
good sense. The present majority has 
neither good sense nor dignity. We are 
reaping the harvest of 
twenty years of failing judi- 
cial statesmanship, aggra- 
vated by outside interfer- 
ence and poor appointments. 

A Gallup poll shows that 
the attitude of a third of the 
citizens questioned has 
changed in recent years and 
that, of that third, practi- 
cally all now have a lower 
regard for the Court. Nearly 
half those polled say they 
believe that politics decides many 
questions before the Court. This evi- 
dence of loss of respect reinforces what 
everyone senses these days. 

If, as some rumors suggest, we are 
to resort to short cuts to change the 
majority of the Court, we shall only 
make matters worse. President Tru- 
man, having appointed a good man as 
Chief Justice, should let the Court 
alone. The controversy between Jus- 
tices Black and Jackson is not an Ex- 
ecutive problem, and hints that the 
White House believes that this or that 
justice should resign are bad for all 
concerned. 


Most of those who opposed court- 
packing did so not because they agreed 


with the Court’s decisions but because 
they believed the Court should be 


independent. For the same reason, we 
should support this Court, with which 
we may disagree. 

It is exceedingly shortsighted to say 
that all would be well if Justices Jack- 
son and Black should both resign. 
There is no rational reason why Jack- 
son should resign. He had been gos- 
siped about in the press and he 
apparently had reason to believe cer- 
tain gossip had been inspired. He took 
a proper channel to make his views 
known—letters to the Judiciary Com- 
mittees of Congress. The value of that 
approach was not because those com- 
mittees could do anything about Jus- 
tice Black. It was because future ap- 
pointments might be more carefully 
scrutinized. Hereafter, it may be as- 
sumed, the Senate will dig a little more 





deeply into the ethical standards, back- 
ground and connections of appointees. 
That will be a wholesome check on 
Presidents. 

President Roosevelt unquestionably 
appointed a series of men who should 
not be on the Court. The seven 
men he appointed had, in all, only 
twelve and a half years in judicial 
office, 59 years in teaching law and 61 
years in exclusive private 
practice. Only one had 
served as a Federal judge. 
Most of the Roosevelt ap- 
pointees were partisans— 
some of them violent parti- 
sans of the specific personal 
views of the President rather 
than of broad, liberal poli- 
cies. Those lawyers who had 
supported or who lacked 
the courage to speak up 
about court-packing were 
preferred. Some of the men appointed 
had undisguised political ambitions, 
which apparently they still harbor. 
Some justices have obviously talked 
too much in private, and the result is 
garbled blabbing in Washington so- 
cial gatherings and in gossip columns. 
It may be many years before this dam- 
age is remedied. 

But while nothing can be done by 
the President or by Congress about 
this present situation, a lot can be 
done in other quarters. 


Rules of ethics should be drawn by 


the Court itself. No justice could be 
compelled to obey such rules, but it 


would be difficult to disregard them. 


Justices should govern their private 
comments more strictly. 


Interference or advising in political 
matters by justices should be stopped 


by a ruthless exposure of such indis- 
cretions in the press. The press, how- 


ever, should publish only facts about 
such matters, not mere rumors. 

The Senate should subject appoint- 
ments to a more searching analysis. 
The nonsense about passing ex-sen- 
ators appointed to judicial positions 
with little investigation should stop. 


Finally, we shall have to be pa- 
tient and wait this out. The great tra- 
dition built up by the Court for a 
century and a half cannot be destroyed 
in a day. President Truman has ap- 
pointed not great, but good and re- 
sponsible men. The prospects are fa- 
vorable for a gradual return of the 
Court to past standards of dignity and 


capacity. 
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The new Ford convertible is right 
at home in the smartest settings! 
Anc its dashing style is combined 


Wit! touch-a-button convenience 

. in just thirty seconds this open 
car becomes a snug “‘sedan’’! All 
kinds of room for six people . . . all 
kinds of ‘‘go”’ with that lively 100 
hors power Ford V-8 engine. 


The new Ford station wagon carries 8 in 
luxury! Seats can be easily removed for 
light hauling. The husky body is fash- 
ioned of rugged maple, with beautiful 
birch or gumwood panels. The big seat 
cushions are covered in smart, long-wear- 
ing Vinyl plastic leather. In _ station 
wagon style, Ford’s the leader. Ford has 
built more station wagons than all other 
car manufacturers combined. 








Plenty of room for 
luggage in the rear 


compartment — even 
when the removable 


seats are in place! 


TUNEIN... The FORD- 
Bob Crosby Show—CBS, 
Wednesdays, 9:30-10 p.m., 
E.D.T....The FORD Sun- 
day Evening Hour—ABC, 
Sundays, 8-9 p.m., E.D.T. 


Theres a Sopa 
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Constant improvements in 
motor design call for greater 
improvements in motor oils. 
That’s where chemistry starts 
-bringing to nature’s fine 
oils that extra “‘premium”’ 
quality needed to meet the 
severe demands of more 
powerful modern motors. 


In blending their premium- 
quality motor oils, many oil 
companies use Monsanto lu- 
bricant ‘‘additives.’’ In a 
sense, these chemicals are the 
vitamins of oil technology. 
They add to even the best 
natural oils a greater ability 
to guard against damage to 
bearing surfaces . . . eliminate 
power losses... reduce the 
formation of destructive car- 


In motor oil ra 
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Chemistry starts 


Where nature stops 





bon...suspend sludges, so 
they drain away when oil is 
changed. In a new car, or one 
that’s not so new—in trac- 
tors, trucks, buses, Diesels— 
additive oils mean livelier, 
smoother power, more pro- 
tection, longer motor life and 
fewer repairs. 
Premium-quality oil is ready 
now—because the petroleum 
industry, like many another, 
looks‘to Monsanto for prod- 
uct improvement through 
chemistry. 
MONSANTO CHEMICAL Co. 
St. Louis 4 


District Offices: Akron, Birmingham, 
Boston, Charlotte, Chicago, Cincin- 
nati, Dayton, Detroit, Los Angeles, 
Montreal, New York, San Francisco, 
Seattle, Springfield, Toronto. 





Results of identical accelerated 
runs in Monsanto laboratory 
engine tests, show what happens 
inside a motor. . . The piston 
and bearing at the left were 
lubricated with a quality oil, 
fortified with Monsanto additives. 
They remain clean, protected, 






undamaged ...The piston and 
bearing at the right were lubri- 
cated with the same oil, without 
additives. Bearing corrosion is 
indicated by discoloration and 
pitting—oil deterioration by de- 
posits on piston, connecting rod 
and_ bearings. 





If you use oil containing 
Monsanto additives to make it 
flow freely in cold weather, your 
motor ‘‘turns over’’ quickly 
when you step on the starter. 
Proper lubrication begins when 
the motor starts—moving parts 
are adequately protected. 










Ge A 3 


In Monsanto’s engine-test 
laboratories and under 
the toughest commercial 
and military conditions, 
Monsanto additives prove 
superior ability to impart 
detergency, oxidation re- 
sistance and corrosion- 





inhibiting qualities— 
essential to heavy-duty 
operation. ... Monsanto 
laboratory and engine- 
test facilities insure 
optimum ‘“tailor-made”’ 
additive-base oil combi- 
nations, 


What's YOUR problem? 
Besides making many contributions to the 
vast petroleum industry, Monsanto Chemi- 
cals serve extensively in the broad field of 
transportation,—automotive, rubber, rail- 
roads, utilities and the generation of 
power. Whatever your problem, take it to 
Monsanto—where hundredsof chemicals and 
plastics add many economies and improve- 
ments in the daily operations of industry. 


SERVING INDUSTRY... WHICH SERVES MANKIND 


Monsanto additives give gear 
lubricants the ability to ease the 
shock of sudden starts and stops. 
If gears weren’t properly cus!i- 
ioned with a chemically-protected 
lubricant, these shocks could 
easily destroy gears and cause 
serious accidents and damage. 
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